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BETWEEN ISSUES 


GABRIEL DANIEL FAHRENHEIT (1686-1736) was the canny 
German who invented (in 1709) the thermometer that tells 
us it is 10° outside our office window. Fahrenheit devised 
his zero point, we are told, by mixing equal amounts of 
snow and salt—a procedure which perhaps explains his 
demise at the age of 50. In any event, we are grateful to the 
late Herr Fahrenheit’s invention for confirming the fact that 
it is winter; here at THE New Leaner, the talk is about— 
of all things—spring. 

More specifically, our literary consultant, Mary V. Greene, 
who is primarily responsible in such matters, has informed 
us of the date of our 1958 Spring Book Number. This is 
always one of the most pleasant events of the year, because 
for us it spans most of the transition from winter to summer 
here. This year’s publication date for the Spring Book 
Number is May 19, and the deadline for advertisers is May 
2. Both the ads and the special book reviews and essays 
which we commission for the number start coming in early 
in April, when what are deceptively called March winds 
are still hovering around and topcoats are de rigueur. When 
the ad deadline arrives (judging from remembrance of 
springs past), the weather will be about as close to civilized 
as it ever gets in this city. By the time the issue reaches 
our readers, however, it’s usually time to turn the air- 
conditioners on and head for the last resorts. 

In any case, the present doleful face of Herr Fahren- 
heit’s invention makes it a pleasure to contemplate those 
balmy days ahead. Advertisers in like climates who wish 
to indulge in similar pleasures would do well to contact 
Miss Greene at our office and discuss their space require- 
ments for the Spring Number. Apart from the fact that 
space has been getting tighter and tighter each year, an 
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ad reserved during the current cold spell will—we guarantee " 


—be at least 50° warmer by the time it appears. 

CONTROVERSIAL SECRETARY: In his regular column this 
week (page 21), William Henry Chamberlin examines the 
intercontinental controversy over John Foster Dulles and 
comes out on the side of the Secretary. In next week’s issue, 
Reinhold Niebuhr takes a rather different view. His article 
is entitled “Eisenhower, Dulles and the Janus-face of 
American Diplomacy.” 

Five Years Aco: THe New LeAper of February 16 con. 
tained an editorial on the audience granted by Joseph 
Stalin of the USSR to the Ambassador of the Argentine 
dictatorship of Juan Perén. The editorial noted, also, that 
President Carlos Ibanez of Chile had become most friendly 
with Perén, to the point of exchanging state visits. At that 
time, Juan Antonio Solari (see page 10) was in a Buenos 
Aires jail. Stalin, of course, died two weeks later. Peron 
was overthrown two years later, and the free election being 
held in Argentina next week is described for THE New 
LEADER by the free Senor Solari. Over in Chile, as Robert J. 
Alexander reported on January 20, President Ibafiez is about 
as Jame as a political duck can get; the campaign to suc- 
ceed him has been running full blast for months, and none 
of the leading contenders wants to be seen within 100 yards 
of the present incumbent. 

Bap at MAtTH?: For some weeks now, we’ve been running 
an ad for our Special Introductory Subscription Offer which 
tersely explained that you could “save $3.50 (or $4.25) on 
the newsstand price.” Several phone calls have convinced 
us that this statement was not understood by many non- 
mathematically inclined readers. An ad with a full explana- 
tion of the saving appears on page 20. 
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COFFIN 


N the old-fashioned Senate cham- 

ber, with its frail mahogany desks 
and timeless air, an historic debate 
j goes on. The theme was set by Demo- 
cratic leader Lyndon B. Johnson, 
when he said: 

“We are engaged in a race for sur- 
vival and we intend to win that race. 
But the truly worthwhile goal is a 
world of peace—the only world in 
which there will also be security. 
Somehow, somewhere, the great 
minds which have done so much to 
bring us modern implements, great 
adventures in science, and great dis- 
coveries must be able to find a solu- 
tion whereby men can live in the 
world together.” 

The Democratic strategist, rated as 
one of the three or four most power- 
ful men in Washington today, has put 
on star performers to open the great 
debate. Johnson made the first 
speech, and has been followed by 
Senators William Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas, Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota. 
and Mike Mansfield of Montana, all 
thoughtful members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. That commit- 
tee will hold a full-dress review of 
American foreign policy. A series of 
equally important hearings will be 
held by the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee under Senator Humphrey. 

The Washington Post’s Senate re- 
porter, Robert Albright, interpreted 
these moves as follows: “It can now 
be stated that the overall aim of the 
Democratic leadership is not just to 
catch up with Soviet Russia. . . . The 
paramount goal of top Democrats is 
0 seek out and, in cooperation with 
the executive branch, help develop 
Policies that will bring peace in our 
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By Tris Coffin 


Nixon, Johnson Vie 
‘Peace’ Mantle 


time. . . . Senate Majority Leader 
Johnson is the daddy of the new 
Democratic strategy.” 

Watching this drama _ intensely 
from his podium is Vice President 
Richard Nixon. This ambitious 
young man is quite aware of the 
potency of the peace issue. He is, 
according to reports, anxious to find 
a role for himself in peace negotia- 
tions. This is undoubtedly why re- 
tiring Soviet Ambassador Georgi 
Zaroubin made a point to come to 
the Capitol and shake hands with him 
before leaving Washington. 

At the State Department, the story 
persists that Nixon would like to be 
asked by President Eisenhower to 
visit Moscow this summer and sound 
out the Kremlin in the kind of in- 
formal way the Russians seem to 
prefer. Nixon feels that he would 
come home with enough concessions 
to establish himself with the public 
as a skilled negotiator who could, if 
President, guarantee a secure peace. 

Senator Johnson has two aims be- 
hind his strategy. The first is to de- 
velop in the Senate realistic plans to 
halt the arms race and reduce world 
tensions. Johnson’s sensitivity to pub- 
lic opinion recognizes a growing 
restiveness in the country on for- 
eign policy. His antennae indicate 
that the public is tired of Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, fearful 
that the President’s illnesses have 
sapped his energies, and willing to 
look to Congress. Johnson believes 
that a hastily-assembled summit con- 
ference without fresh ideas could 
turn into a disaster for the United 
States. He has confidence that the 
Senate can produce ideas to “break 


the log jam somewhere,” as Wayne 
Morse remarked the other day. 

Second, Johnson wants to create a 
new Democratic foreign policy that 
will erase from voters’ minds the 
“war party” label used so effectively 
in 1952 and again in 1956 by the 
Republicans. Johnson, who has al- 
ways been jealous of the right of 
Democratic members of Congress to 
speak for the party, was irritated by 
ex-Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s 
role of Democratic spokesman on 
foreign policy. 

From the offices of the Democratic 
National Committee, Acheson gave 
a press conference a vigorous de- 
fense of his “containment” policy; 
an attack on his one-time braintruster, 
George F. Kennan; and a pat on the 
back for Dulles’s basic position on 
East-West negotiations. The confer- 
ence was held with the advance 
knowledge of the Administration, for 
a Voice of America recording crew 
was on hand to put Acheson’s words 
on tape. 

Both Democrats and Republicans 
know the tremendous impact of peace 
as a political issue. Many veteran 
observers believe that General Eisen- 
hower cinched his election when he 
said in New Orleans on October 13, 
1952: “We will work without resting 
to end this war in Korea, to get our 
boys home, to prevent future Koreas, 





BY ACHESON 


JOHNSON: IRRITATED 





and to lay the foundation for a just 
and lasting peace.” 

These words were said after the 
Eisenhower _ strategy 
careful soundings to find how to hold 
the votes of women and young peo- 
ple. Some surveys were showing they 


board made 


were beginning at that stage of the 
campaign to slide over to Adlai Ste- 
venson. The “bring the boys home” 
theme then became the dominant one. 
In Iowa, Democratic Senator Guy 
Gillette was defeated when GOP ora- 
tors dragged cardboard caskets 
across the stage labeled “Korean 
dead.” Newspapers and magazines 
sympathetic to Eisenhower displayed 
gory pictures of the dead and wound- 
ed, and ran casualty lists on the 
front pages. Eisenhower spoke of “a 
peace that would allow us to keep 
our youngsters at home and stop 
sending them off in uniforms either 
for service in the Pacific or for serv- 
ice in Europe.” 

The effect of this issue was re- 
vealed in a detailed study made by 
a labor organization in Chicago 
working-class precincts. While the 
older men stuck by the Democrats, 
their wives, daughters and sons voted 
for Ike on the peace plea. 

Again in 1956, when farm discon- 
tent seemed to threaten the Presi- 
dent’s hold in the Middle West, the 
Republican National Committee had 
an expensive survey made in this 
rural heartland. One spokesman told 
me: “We found out that the Presi- 
dent was not in serious trouble. While 
the farmers griped about their lower 
farm income, their wives said they 
would rather have their sons at home, 
earning less money, than fighting 
overseas.” 

Vice President Nixon has not for- 
gotten these lessons. A few days after 
Senator Johnson made his plea, he 
told an INS reporter: “Working to- 
gether for peace, the Russian and 
American people will accomplish far 
more for themselves and the world 
than they would in a race for military 
supremacy in outer space.” His tech- 
nique, apparently, is to make gen- 
eral statements on peace that will not 


raise Secretary Dulles’s hackles, and 
to persuade the President to let him 
sound out the Russians in Moscow. 

Senator Johnson’s path is more 
difficult. Harry Truman, the grand 
old man of the Democratic party, is 
completely opposed to any course 
that would seem to repudiate any of 
his policies in Europe or Asia. The 
powerful Catholic bloc in the party 
will also fight any “soft” policy to- 
ward the Communist nations. This 
was evident when a number of 
Young Turks in the House, led by 
Representative Henry Reuss of Wis- 
consin, sought to assail Dulles and 
defend Kennan. John McCormack, 
the House Majority Leader and a 
ranking Catholic layman, replied: 

“On a television program last Sun- 
day, 1 expressed my respect for Sec- 
retary Dulles because I am firmly 
convinced that he has as profound 
a knowledge of the evilness of the 
Communist mind as anyone in the 
Administration. If it were not for 
him, we would probably be much 
further advanced in recognizing Red 
China than we are and probably we 
would be tied up with some disarma- 
ment program that we would find a 
year or two from now would be to 
our disadvantage.” 

Another intra-Democratic hurdle 
showed up in the Senate debate. Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington of Missouri, 
former Secretary of Air, was appre- 
hensive about disarmament. He was 
echoing the fears of the Pentagon 
and its vast and influential outside 
network of veterans’ groups and air- 
craft and armaments producers. 

Despite all these shoals, Senate 
Democrats have produced some pro- 
vocative ideas. Johnson, seconding 
Senator Mike Monroney of Okla- 
homa, asked for “a positive, affirma- 
tive plan for peace to go alongside 
our preparedness efforts.” Monro- 
ney had recommended a $1-to-5-bil- 
lion fund to take peaceful scientific 
achievements, like power reactors, to 
peoples in underdeveloped areas. 

Senator Humphrey urged a major 
effort to prevent the two power blocs 
from colliding and give the world 


“time to think, time to negotiate, 
time to find answers, time to realize 
the utter futility of armed conflict.” 
Humphrey also would: 

e Purge “the false assumptions” 
that the U.S. has such superiority it 
can force Russia to accept its terms, 
and that the USSR will rapidly col- 
lapse if enough pressure is applied, 

© Halt the practice of the State De. 
partment attacking each Soviet letter 
“at the first news flash.” 

© Accelerate private and_ public 
contacts with the Communist nations 
on all levels. 

© Be willing to accept a small and 
limited step toward disarmament, 
rather than hold out for a “package.” 
Humphrey would begin with the pre. 
vention of surprise attack through 
aerial and ground inspection. Succes- 
sive steps might be suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests; banning of fis- 
sionable material production for 
weapons; a start on the transfer of 
fissionable material from weapons to 
peaceful purposes: modest reduction 
of armed forces, transfer of selected 
armaments to international depots: 
a committee to insure that objects 
sent into outer space are used exclu- 
sively for peaceful purposes; and. 
finally, an international agency to 
control outer space. 

Humphrey also urged a UN agency 
to control the arms traffic, and the 
strengthening of the UN police force. 
in the Middle East; a UN Good 
Offices Commission to mediate dis- 
putes; American initiative in setting 
up a Middle East Development Av 
thority; negotiations for withdrawal 
of armed forces from Germany and 
Poland; and use of Latin America 
as a test area for arms reduction. 

Meanwhile, Senator John Carroll 
of Colorado suggested a UN space 
satellite equipped with high-powered 
cameras for inspection. And Oregon's 
Morse recommended that a UN com- 
mittee drawn from neutral nations 
prepare proposals which might be 
taken up in East-West negotiations. 

This is just the beginning of this 
kind of canvassing of ideas. It may 
well bring new U.S. foreign policies. 
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BOHN 


N OTHER, simpler days, if the coun- 

try was in danger the young men 
reported to the recruiting office and 
the older men steeled themselves to 
pay higher taxes. Thousands of sol- 
diers would be killed, we would go 
deep into debt—and the country 
would be saved. Life was as simple 
as that even in 1917 and 1941. But 
what a different world we face now! 

Now we have a powerful Commu- 
nist enemy to deal with. Its people 
fight us all over the world with argu- 
ments, with propaganda, with all sorts 
of political and economic shenani- 
gans, Last fall, they suddenly spread 
the idea that they are smarter than 
we are by sending two man-made 
atellites into outer space. We were 
0 badly informed about Russian in- 
telligence and capability that we were 
set back on our heels. Automatically, 
we jumped to the conclusion that if 
the Russians had beat the world by 
ending up rockets and_ sputniks, 
then we would have to prove that we 
were better men than they by sending 
up bigger rockets and sputniks. So 
We said to one another: “Let’s hurry! 
let’s spend a lot of money! Let’s 
sive a lot of scholarships to boys who 
will study mathematics and engineer- 
ing! Then we can send up more sat- 
tllites than the Russians. That will 
prove that we are really smarter than 
they are—and everything will be all 
ight again.” 

If you think I am exaggerating, I 
would like to refer you to my friend 


sp the Congressman. When I was in 


Washington a week or two ago, he 
lt me go over his mail. The folks 
back home, I am glad to say, are 
really excited. The existence of the 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Senator Fulbright 
On Education 


sputniks up in the sky gave them a 
scare. So citizens write to their Con- 
gressman with a sense of desperation. 
Over and over they say that the Pres- 
ident has failed, that it is up to Con- 
gress to do something and do it quick. 
Most of them want something done 
to the educational system—though 
just what they can’t say. One man 
even goes so far as to shout: “Rear 
up on your hind legs! Raise the in- 
come tax!” Now that is what you call 
patriotism. 

This is the quick, spontaneous re- 
flex of the people back home. There 
is nothing surprising or disappoint- 
ing about it. We have never before 
faced a situation as complicated and 
difficult as our present one. I see a 
good many indications that sound 
leadership is developing in Washing- 
ton. I am especially impressed by the 
high level of the discussion being 
carried on in the Senate. 

There is in our upper house a 
group of first-class men—perhaps 12 
or 15 of them. These men have a 
genuine understanding of Russian 
society. They know its strong points. 
They have no childish notion that we 
can attain and retain leadership sim- 
ply by having more engineers and 
sending up more sputniks. 

On January 23, Senator William 
Fulbright of Arkansas delivered an 
address on the Senate floor in which 
he dealt with the basic reasons why 
the Russians have, in certain respects, 
succeeded. Before he had finished, a 
good many of his colleagues had 
joined in and expressed their general 
agreement. In accounting for Rus- 
sian success, the Senator explained: 

“It is in the field of education and 


basic research that the Russians have 
apparently made their greatest prog- 
ress... . Why is it that the Soviet 
leaders, for all their roughness and 
brutality, have had the shrewdness to 
recognize the supreme importance of 
education? .. . This determined and 
successful drive . . . to cultivate to the 
utmost the intellectual powers of their 
people is the most serious, the most 
difficult challenge of all to meet. It 
will require leadership of the highest 
order, with vision and _ persistence 
over the long term. Our people and 
our political leaders react promptly 
and decisively to a challenge requir- 
ing a short-term, tangible solution, 
such as more missiles or submarines. 
They have been somewhat less suc- 
cessful in pursuing long-term poli- 
cies, thoughtful and discriminating 
in concept and intangible in charac- 
ter.” 

And then the Senator goes on to 
explain that we need a change in our 
scale of values, in our attitude toward 
knowledge and education: 

“We will meet the immediate prob- 
lem of missiles and satellites, but the 
real challenge we face involves the 
very roots of our society. It involves 
our educational system, the source of 
our knowledge and cultural values. 
... As things stand now in America. 
there is no particular incentive for 
young people to exert themselves to 
achieve excellence in intellectual at- 
tainment. . . . There is no particular 
prestige to intellectual attainment in 
America. A man’s success or status 
is measured not so much by the 
ideas he may have developed or his 
service to the community. It is meas- 
ured, rather, by the size of his house, 
the number and vintage of the cars he 
owns, and where he spends his vaca- 
tion.” 

Senator Fulbright and the men 
about him want not just a few thou- 
sand scholarships which would pro- 
duce a larger crop of engineers and 
scientists. They envision a school sys- 
tem revamped from top to bottom, 
with better teachers and_ higher 
ideals. If we happen to beat the Rus- 
sians, that will be just incidental. 
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NIKITA’ 
DREAM 


By John Scott 


66 CHEN Priyatno! Delighted 

O to see you! At long last we 
can straighten things out!” 

Nikita Khrushchev’s fat face was 
radiant as he rubbed his hands and 
pranced forward toward the middle 
of the huge hall. Dwight David Eisen- 
hower smiled, too, as he advanced 
from the corniced West door and 
held out his hand. Ike looked tired, 
and his smile was hollow dry. 

Flanked by their aides, the two 
men shook hands; then Nikita took 
Ike’s arm and steered him over to 
the enormous window overlooking 
the picture-postcard lake. “Such or- 
der these Swiss keep,” Nikita waved 
his arm widely. “But we must make 
even better order. Ha! Ha!” 

As the interpreters scrambled for 
position, Nikita bubbled on: “Have 
a good flight? ... What? Ten hours? 
You should try our new TU-104. We 
hit 700 miles an hour at 40,000 feet.” 

“Tell Mr. Khrushchev I have to 
stay near sea level.” Ike was sober 
and earnest. 

“Ah, but of course. I had forgot- 
ten. How thoughtless of me. . . .” 
Nikita convoyed the President over 
toward the East door, past the Secre- 
tary of State and some lesser officers 
who were muttering politely about 
protocol and the agenda. 

“Da, da. Protocol, 
grinned Nikita. “Most important. 
And the agenda—most important, 
too. But, first . . .” And here Nikita 
stood back a pace from Ike and 
turned toward the several score peo- 
ple of both nations in the room. 


of course,” 


“Mr. President, will you allow 
me?” He looked questioningly at 
Ike, who frowned, glanced uneasily 
sideways. The Secretary of State was 
out of sight directly behind him; so 
Ike nodded formally toward Nikita, 
nodded back, and 
Several Soviet 


who — smiled, 
cleared his throat. 
aides pushed microphones forward 
and readied a TV camera. 

“Gentlemen. For many months, 
my colleagues and I have been seek- 
ing to bring about this historic meet- 
ing. Now, at last, we who have real 
power have met—to conquer fear 
and bring stability to an unstable 
world. We Russians are grateful to 
you for coming. We recognize full 
well that we are relative newcomers. 
We know that we are still sometimes 
rough, crude... .” 

John Foster Dulles nudged Ike, 
who turned and frowned at the Klieg 
lights that had been turned on. 

Nikita continued: “So we Soviet 





Why has the Kremlin been pushing 
so hard for top-level negotiations 
with the United States, and what 
might it hope to achieve? This fan- 
tasy indicates a large part of the 
answer. John Scott, special assistant 
to the publisher of Time, was edu- 
cated in the United States and 
Switzerland, then spent five years 
working in Soviet industry—an ex- 
perience which produced his first 
book, Beyond the Urals, in 1942. 
Since 1937, he has covered the 
world for the French agency Havas, 
the London News Chronicle and 
Time. Later books include Duel for 
Europe and Europe in Revolution. 





people come to this historic confer. 
ence as, in a sense, junior partners in 
what we hope will become the leader. 
ship of a united world of peace and 
cooperation. As tokens of our esteem 
and our respect, we have brought, Mr. 
President, several small gifts for you 
and for the great American people.” 

Nikita turned dramatically, and 
the aides behind him parted to make 
way for eight gigantic men, dressed 
in the uniforms of major-generals in 
the Soviet security forces, carrying 
a litter on which lay a shining metal 
object. “This,” said Nikita grandly, 
as cameras whirred and the Ameri- 
cans craned their necks to get a bet- 
ter look, “this is our Moon Rocket. 
We have made two identical proto- 
types, and one of them we give to 
you, Mr. President.” 

Nikita waved his hand, and the 
eight men, visibly straining under 
their heavy load, crossed to the West- 
ern side of the hall and deposited 
their burden on the floor. All eyes 
turned Eastward again to watch four 
other blue-hatted major-generals, car- 
rying in a shining metal cylinder 
some 10 feet long. 

“This,” said Nikita, rubbing his 
hands in obvious satisfaction, “this 
is an exact model of the sever 
stage launching rocket. As your ex- 
perts will find, it contains some of the 
new propulsion fuel, which I think 
you will find in some respects supe: 
rior to that which was used for 
your Atlas and Thor and Jupiter. 
In case you have questions, I have 
asked our Professor Nesmeyanov" 
—Nikita raised his finger, and 4 
greying man in civilian clothes came 
forward—‘to tell you and your ex 
perts anything you want to know.” 

“And now,” said Nikita, while the 
model rocket was being carried West: 
ward, “now we have another kind of 
gift.” There was a stirring from the 
East, a grand piano was wheeled into 
one corner, and sophisticates among 
the Americans recognized Emil Gilels 
and David Oistrakh as they scurried 
in behind it. In the other corner, the 
stately yet still lithe figure of Galina 


Ulanova was seen limbering Pp 
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against the wall, surrounded by a 
bevy of frothy ballerinas. 

Ike turned and beckoned. 

“Foster, have we got anything 
ready to give them?” Ike asked in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“Nyet,” said the Secretary of State. 

Nikita roared on genially: “This 
gift is an expression not only of the 
feelings of the Soviet Government, 
but of all the hopes and aspirations 
of the peoples of the entire world!” 

Nikita ended on a high note; and, 
as if on cue, to a burst of martial 
music, 20 young men and women, 
dressed in the costumes of the Soviet 
Olympic team, strode in, bearing a 
eiling-high, glistening globe, topped 
by a huge star on which was written 
“Peace” in six languages. The music 
softened into flowing rhythms of the 
ballet, quickened as the ballerinas 
orbited around the globe. 

Then, to an immense crescendo, 
Ulanova stepped forward and struck 
the globe with a silver wand. Slowly, 
the globe opened like a lotus into 
five segments which, as they descend- 
ed, became five tables laden with 
buckets of caviar, baskets of exotic 
uit, platters of the finest zakuski. 
from the axis of the globe, four 
fountains rose, each in the form of a 
Dove of Peace; and from their beaks 
poured champagne, vodka, white 
Tsinandali, and red Crimean wine 
into golden goblets. 

As the assemblage gasped, Oistrakh 
and Ulanova made way for Nikita, 
who stepped forward and grasped 
two goblets, then turned toward Ike: 
“Mr. President, to Peace!” 

Ike swallowed hard, reached out 
for a goblet, and cleared his throat. 
“Gentlemen,” he began, but he got no 
further. The Secretary of State and 
three Special Assistants swept for- 
ward, took the Chief Executive firm- 
ly by the elbows. With a polite bar- 
tage of feverish references to the late- 
ness of the hour, the length of the 
Hight, the doctors’ orders, protocol 
and the agenda, they convoyed him 
safely Westward. 

Nikita bowed and smiled his re- 
gets. But even before Ike left the 
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room two Tass correspondents in 
generals’ uniforms passed politely 
through the West door, down the 
marble stairs to the main lobby of the 
building, where 642 duly accredited 
Western journalists were howling 
hungrily for news while Jim Hagerty, 
100 special American security guards 
and a battalion of Swiss police kept 
them at bay. Pushing firmly through 
the overawed guards, the Russians 
handed out short releases, film still 


glistening with water, and _ radio 
tapes. 

So it was that, before morning. 
men and women from Singapore to 





EISENHOWER: ‘GOOD SENTENCE’ 


Thule had seen, heard and read com- 
plete and carefully edited details of 
the opening of the Top Two summit 
conference. Most editorial comment 
glowed with praise for Soviet reason- 
ableness and generosity, meeting the 
U.S. “more than half way.” Western 
Europe’s reactions were tumultuous 
and conflicting, agreeing only in 
condemning the U.S. for having al- 
lowed itself to be drawn into such a 
predicament. Several 
called special sessions of their parlia- 
ments. 

At 9 o’clock the next morning, the 
principals met again in the big hall, 
now furnished as a conference room, 
with two seats in the center of the 
raised dais—each seat flanked with 


governments 


places for interpreters, aides and as- 
sistants. 

Nikita smiling, confident, 
friendly. “I hope the President has 
rested well.” Ike avowed that he had. 

“And now, at last, to work,” said 
Nikita, grinning. He picked up the 
paper on the table before him and 
leaned over closer to the President, 
who put on his glasses studiously and 
looked at his own copy of the agenda. 

“The Middle East,” read Ike sol- 
emnly. 

“The Middle East!” repeated Ni- 
kita triumphantly. “You have stated 
the matter precisely.” He rubbed his 
hands, wrinkled his forehead, glanced 
around at the efficient activity behind 
him. 

Two Tass correspondents slipped 
quietly out of the West door and 
down the stairs with neatly typed 


was 


releases: 


BULLETIN: President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Soviet leader Nikita 
Khruschchey reached complete agree- 
ment at 9:25 on the formulation of the 
Middle East problem. 


The Western newsmen leaped for 
the telephone booths and_ walkie- 
talkies. 

In the Great Hall, Nikita con- 
tinued : 

“The Middle East, Mr. President, 
is one of the great problem areas of 
the world. And we can solve the prob- 
lem—right here. Look—our coun- 
tries run the Middle East. The Brit- 
ish? They’re through. The French? 
They were through a generation ago. 
The Arabs are waiting for leadership. 
We must give it to them. Now it is 
patently absurd for the two of us to 
continue competing with each other 


sending arms to countries like 
Oman.” 

“It’s a threat to peace,” Ike edged 
in. 

“Exactly, Mr. President. Those 
are my very own thoughts.” Nikita 
embraced the President warmly. 


“Let’s stop it. Let’s divide up the 
area into spheres of political influ- 
ence and agree not to send any more 
arms into any part of the Middle 
East, either of us.” 





Nikita took a map from his pocket 
and spread it out in front of the 
President. “Now this line,” and he 
pointed to a heavy green line drawn 
east to west across Iran, Iraq and 
Turkey, “this line is the one the Brit- 
ish and the Russians drew across 
the Middle East in 1907; and, you 
know, it was a pretty good line. It 
left us the Kurds.” 

Sentiment flickered across Nikita’s 
face: “Our Kurds. . . . You know, 
we have several million of them in 
our Caucasus. They are oppressed by 
the Iraqis and the Turks. Then there 
is oil. I will be brutally frank. We 
are interested in the oil in northern 
Tran. You can have the oil in south- 
ern Iran and in all of Arabia and 
Kuwait . . . and we will get out of 
Syria and Egypt, immediately and 
completely. . . .” 

Nikita stopped, for Ike had risen 
and was holding his hand up. “Mr. 
Khrushchev.” he said. “my country 
with 
Iran. Iraq and Turkey. They are our 


maintains friendly _ relations 
allies. I cannot take part in any con- 
versation about partitioning these 
countries.” 

Ike had spoken loud enough for 
the whole American delegation to 
hear, and several members turned to 
each other with satisfaction: 

“Right.” 

“And a good sentence. too.” 

Nikita held up his hands piously. 
“Very well. Mr. President. We can 
return later to this matter. Now let 
us adjourn for lunch.” 

Butirtin: After a frank and friendly 
exchange of views on the proposal to 
partition Iran, Iraq and Turkey, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Soviet leader 
Khruschchev agreed to postpone fur- 
ther discussion of the Middle East until 
a later stage of the conference. 

With the releases, the Soviet jour- 
nalists slipped their Western col- 
leagues several copies of Nikita’s 
map of the Middle East, conspicu- 
ously stamped “sEcRET” in Russian 
and English. 

After lunch, Nikita, all smiles. 
reached for the agenda. “Germany,” 
he read. 

But this time Ike was ready. He 


produced a position paper, put on his 
glasses, cleared his throat. and read 
a recapitulation of past Western of- 
fers to negotiate a German settlement 
on the basis of free elections. “We 
stand ready today,” the President 
said, “to negotiate the German ques- 
tion, indeed to settle it, in conform- 
ity with the 
people... .” 

“Very well.” said Nikita triumph- 
antly. “We agree. We will agree to 
a free election in Germany under 
UN supervision, simultaneously with 
equally free elections under UN su- 


will of the German 


pervision in Algeria, Goa, Kenya, 
Cyprus, Ifni, Okinawa and West 
New Guinea. Mr. President, we will 
go further still. After the German 
election, we will withdraw all Soviet 
troops from Germany and will per- 
suade our Polish friends to restore 
the prewar German-Polish frontier 
while at the same time urging our 
French friends to give Germany 
Alsace-Lorraine. . . .” 

Nikita turned dramatically to Ike, 
who looked strangely pale as he 
shook his head in excitement and 
confusion. “Mr. Khrushchev, these 
matters must be taken up separately,” 
he said. 

“My dear Mr. President, once 
more we are in complete agreement.” 
Nikita beamed and slapped Ike’s 
shoulder. “Of course we can take 
them up separately. Where would 
you like to begin?” 

But the Secretary of State and the 
Special Assistants intervened. After 
a hasty whispered huddle, Ike re- 
quested a short adjournment for con- 
sultation with his staff. The Ameri- 
can delegation withdrew in disorder, 
stumbling over camera wires and all 
talking at once. as they elbowed past 
the Tass messengers on their way 
down the West stairs with their neat- 
ly typed releases. 

The Top Two meeting did not re- 
convene. 

Shortly after 5 o'clock, Jim Hag- 
erty told the press that the President 
had a headache and a slight fever 
and had gone to bed. 


Editors and radio newsmen all 


over the world had one of the busi. 
est evenings on record. Nikita was 
kept busy. too, reading the dispatches 
that came in on the tickers in his 
suite. 

Lonpow (Reuters)—At 7:30. Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan’s govern. 
ment lost a vote of confidence by 479 
to 2. Immediately afterward. Hugh 
Gaitskell and Aneurin Bevan flew to 
Moscow to confer informally with Pre. 
mier Bulganin before being summoned 
to Buckingham Palace tomorrow. 

Paris (AFP)—The sensational 
events in Geneva found Paris officially 
calm, there having been no French 
government for fourteen weeks. How. 
ever, it was reported unofficially that 
two divisions of French paratrooper: 
were on their way from Algeria to take 
up emergency positions on the German 
border. 

New York (AP)—A 
mated by police at three million gath- 
ered in Central Park this afternoon in 
response to an appeal made by the 
Emergency Citizens Committee headed 
by Herbert Hoover, Henry Wallace. 
Marilyn Monroe, Bernard Baruch and 
Walter Reuther. A resolution demand: 
ing the immediate termination of the 
Top Two conference was passed with 
out a dissenting vote. In subsequent 
demonstrations, 16 women and 4 men 
were trampled to death. 

New Deut (INS)—After a stormy 
debate. the special session of the Indian 
National Assembly voted tonight to de- 
clare war on Portugal. 

Nicosta (Reuters) —Rioting _ broke 
out this evening all over Cyprus as off- 
cial British sources denied that any 
preparations had been made for 4 
plebiscite. 

Bacupap (AFP)—Official spokesmen 
refused to comment tonight on reports 
that the Baghdad Government had de 
cided to withdraw from the Baghdat 
Pact. 

Pexinc (Hsinhua)—After an emer 
gency meeting of top leaders, Presiden! 
Mao Tse-tung addressed a special ap- 
peal to the governments of the United 
States, Britain and France, calling 
them not to allow themselves to fal 
into complete disarray. “A collapse ® 
the Western alliances would _leavt 
China face to face with a supreme 
Soviet Union like two spiders in a me 
bowl, a circumstance which would be 
very menacing for China,” he said i 
explaining his government’s unprect 
dented action to the press. 

It was only then that Nikita woke 
up. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
N FesprRuARY 18, Minnesota will 
hold a special Congressional 
election that is likely to provide sig- 
nificant clues to the breadth and 
depth of the farm revolt against the 
Republican Administration. It is for 
the First District seat that became 
vacant with the death of August H. 
Andresen, a veteran of the farm bloc, 
which for years reaped a lush harvest 
for its constituents in the form of 
agricultural subsidies. 
The contest is important lecause 
the district is the most solidly en- 
trenched GOP stronghold in the state 
—perhaps even in the nation. It has 
been electing Republicans since 1892 
and is considered “safe” for the in- 
cumbent. Andresen’s predecessor 
served for 11 terms; Andresen him- 
elf was first elected in 1924 and (ex- 
cept for one term) won re-election 
with monotonous regularity there- 
after. The exception occurred in 
1932, when the state was forced to 
elect all its Congressmen at-large be- 
cause it had failed to redistrict after 
the 1930 census. Significantly, only 
three Republicans survived the De- 
pression-favored Farmer-Labor party 
attack. 
Some indication of the GOP’s 
strength can be gotten from a look 
at recent voting results. In 1954, 
when the now merged Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor party re-elected Hu- 
bert Humphrey to the U.S. Senate 
and made Orville Freeman Gover- 
hor, the First District stayed in the 
Republican column. Freeman’s vote 
was below 43 per cent, while even 
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Ike Farm Policy in 
Minnesota Election Test 


By Sam Romer 


the redoubtable Humphrey failed to 
reach 47 per cent. In 1956, Freeman 
bettered his majority throughout the 
state, but in the First he barely whit- 
tled the Republican vote down to 56 
per cent. 

The district, which covers Minne- 
sota’s southeastern corner, gets its 
economic sustenance from dairy 
farming. Herein lies its political sig- 
nificance. For Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson, whom some 
Democrats regard as President Ei- 
senhower’s gift to their party, re- 
cently cut back dairy price supports 
from 80 and 83 per cent to 75 per 
cent—and the cries of anguish from 
the dairy barns still echo. The dis- 
trict also produces such crops as 
peas, corn and soybeans, and is part 
of the state’s hog-raising area. Hog 
prices are also expected to plummet 
this fall, though they probably will 
not have a significant political effect 
this early in the year. 

To call the district primarily rural 
is something of an understatement. 
Its 7,242 square miles (an area larger 
than Connecticut) embrace a popu- 
lation of 337,730, but five of its 12 
counties are without a city of 5,000. 
Indeed, there are only eight cities of 
over 5,000 in the entire district; the 
largest of these is Rochester (of 
Mayo Clinic fame), which was on 
the lesser side of 30,000 when the 
1950 census was taken. There are 
some packing plants in the area (in- 
cluding Hormel and Company in 
Austin, one of the state’s largest) and 
some scattered light industry. It is 
the farmers, however, who will de- 


cide the outcome of this week’s vote. 

The Democrats hoped to capitalize 
on farm discontent and upset the nor- 
mal Republican majority. “If they 
could do this,” a professional GOP 
worker predicted, “we might as well 
shut our door and throw the keys 
away.” But to do this the Democrats 
needed a name candidate whose pop- 
ularity would be an asset. They 
thought they had one in Mrs. Eugenie 
Anderson, who had a distinguished 
record as President Truman’s Am- 
bassador to Denmark. But Mrs. An- 
derson resisted the pleas of the pro- 
fessional politicians (and may have 
also forfeited their support for her 
U.S. Senate ambitions). 

With Mrs. Anderson out of the 
race, the Democrats settled on Eu- 
gene Foley, a 29-year-old lawyer 
from Wabasha (pop. 2,468) who has 
earned an enviable record for party 
activity and who will have united 
party support. Foley promises an ag- 
gressive campaign, based on a “get- 
out-the-vote” drive in the scattered 
industrial areas and stressing the 
Democratic theme that “depressions 
are farm-bred” in rural districts. 

The Republicans had less difficulty 
finding a candidate. A district con- 
vention endorsed a 34-year-old State 
Senator, Albert Quie, who operates 
a 240-acre farm near Dennison (pop. 
163). Quie graduated from college 
in 1950, and two years later he rolled 
up a remarkable vote as a write-in 
candidate for the Legislature. In the 
next campaign, he defeated the in- 
cumbent for the State Senate. Like 
Foley, he is young and aggressive: 
however, he has the advantage of 
running in a safe GOP district. 

The significance of the special elec- 
tion, of course, is not whether Quie 
can win. It is not even an accurate 
test of Benson’s farm policies, for 
Quie (like Andresen before him) has 
already made it clear that he stands 
for higher farm supports. But politi- 
cal observers will recall that- Eisen- 
hower rolled up a whopping 62-per- 
cent majority in 1956; they will be 
watching the First District to see 
what happens to it. 
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BALBIN AND FRONDIZI: ONE OF THEM IS ARGENTINA'S NEXT PRESIDENT 





Next Week's Election 
in Argentina Restores civilian rule 


By Juan Antonio Solari 


BuENOs AIRES 

N February 23, the Argentine 
people will go to the polls to 

elect this country’s first constitu- 
tional government since the over- 
throw of the Perén dictatorship two- 
and-a-half years 
President Pedro Aramburu will trans- 
fer power to the winners on May 1, 
thus fulfilling the pledge made by the 
of September 11, 


ago. Provisional 


revolutionaries 
1955. 

There are unquestionably some in 
the Aramburu regime who feel that 
the country is not yet ready for elec- 
tions and that the revolutionary gov- 
ernment should continue its work un- 
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til the last traces of Peronism have 
been wiped out. At the same time, 
peronistas in the trade unions and 
elsewhere are doing their best to dis- 
rupt the coming ballot by terrorism 
and sabotage. Other backers of the 
fallen dictator are hoping to influ- 
ence the election outcome either by 
voting for favored candidates or by 
casting blank ballots. In any event, 
Aramburu and his military associ- 
ates in the provisional regime are 
clearly determined to hold the elec- 
tion, and there is little doubt that it 
will take place as scheduled. 

The major parties have already 
announced their candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, as follows: 

© People’s Radicals: Ricardo Bal- 
bin and Santiago Del Castillo. 

e Intransigent Radicals: Arturo 
Frondizi and Alejandro Gomez. 

@ Socialists: Alfredo Palacios and 
Carlos Sanchez Viamonte. 





¢ Demo-Christians: Lucas Ayarra- 
garay and Julio Sueldo. 

© Demo-Progressists: Luciano Mo- 
linas and Adolfo Thedy. 

e Popular Conservatives: Alfredo 
Solano Lima (the only candidate 
thus far named). 

The Communists named their can- 
didates and then withdrew them, pre- 
sumably in order to aid Frondizi’s 
Intransigent Radicals and to conceal 
their own weakness. 

Over 10 million Argentines are 
eligible to vote in next week’s elec- 
tion. In the election for a constituent 
assembly held last July 28, 8.6 mil- 
lion persons, or 82 per cent of those 
eligible, cast ballots (2 million of 
them blank) for 205 delegates, 

Last summer’s election was held 
on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation, as a result of which the 
Intransigent Radicals won 77 seats, 
the People’s Radicals won 75, and 17 
other parties divided the remainder. 
A walkout by the Intransigents and 
part of the People’s Radicals pre- 
vented the assembly from framing a 
new national constitution. Instead, 
the delegates abolished the Peron 
constitution of 1949 and restored the 
old 1853 charter. 

The Government decided to hold 
the February 23 election on_ the 
basis of the “incomplete list” system 
rather than straight proportional 
representation. Under this system, 
the party which wins the most votes 
in an election district is awarded 
two-thirds of the district’s represen- 
tatives in Congress, while the second- 
ranking party receives the other third. 
Since this method deprives the minor 
parties of most of their representa- 
tion and may well lead to monopoly 
control of Congress by the two Radi- 
cal factions, the Government has 
come under heavy criticism for drop- 
ping proportional representation. 

The President and Vice President 
are to be chosen by a 466-member 
electoral college rather than by di- 
rect vote. In each district, the voters 
choose among slates of electors; the 
leading party receives two-thirds of 
the electors, and the rest go to the 
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unner-up. In the electoral college, 
4 majority is required for election. 
If{no one obtains it, Congress decides 
between the two front-runners. 

If next week’s election followed 
last summer’s pattern, the People’s 
Radicals (1957 total: 2.5 million 
votes) would receive 245 electors, 
or 11 more than the required major- 
ity, and the Intransigent Radicals 
(1957 total: 1.8 million votes) would 
set 187. However, the People’s Radi- 
cal party contains three broad fac- 
tions, and any tendency toward de- 
ition could seriously jeopardize 
Balbin’s chances. 

The Intransigents are counting on 
part of last summer’s 2 million blank 
ballots—most of them cast by Peron- 
its—to give them victory. Solano 
Lima’s Popular Conservatives have 
similar hopes. In any case, last sum- 
mer’s “blanks” should largely deter- 
mine the outcome of this election. 
Qne imponderable factor here is 
whether the fall of Pérez Jiménez in 
Venezuela will affect the behavior of 
Peron’s followers in Argentina and, 
if so, how. 

In the constituent-assembly elec- 
lion, the Socialists received 525,000 
votes, the Demo-Christians 420,000, 
the Demo-Progressists 263,000, and 
everal minor conservative groups a 
otal of 550,000. These parties may 
wot be able to maintain their earlier 
trength in the Presidential election, 
where the voters will probably tend 
to polarize around the two or three 
lading candidates. 

The important thing, however, is 
that, after a decade of Peronist des- 
potism and two-and-a-half years of 
evolutionary rule, Argentina is re- 
lurning to the paths of constitutional 
democracy. If President Aramburu 
keeps his pledge to step down on 
May 1—and no one doubts that he 
Willhis government, for all its mis- 
lakes, will long stand as an example 
0 this continent. For it is no com- 
mon occurrence for a government of 
nilitary men to forego the tempta- 
lions of power and freely yield au- 
thority to the legally elected repre- 
‘ntatives of the people. 
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Collective leadership appears to prevail 
in the Front for National Liberation 


WHO LEADS THE 
ALGERIAN REBELS? 


By Joseph Kraft 


oR believers in the hero in his- 
be tory, the rise of the “backwards” 
provides welcome text. Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India, Habib Bourguiba of 
Tunisia, Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, 
Norman Manley of Jamaica—in al- 
most all the new nations the struggle 
for independence has been identi- 
fied with a single, dominant figure. 
But who can name the leader of the 
Algerians’ fight for independence 
from France? 

The literal answer is: Not even 
their best friends. The King of 
Morocco has one candidate. Bour- 
guiba has another. Pick-the-leader is 
a favorite guessing game among 
journalists covering the Algerian 
war. In fact, what is going on is a 
headless revolution. 

Not that the Algerian nationalists 
are ill-directed. The Front for Na- 
tional Liberation, now the only effec- 
tive nationalist movement in Algeria, 
has a highly centralized leadership 
heading up in a nine-man executive 
national 

future 


committee and a 53-man 
council—prototypes for a 
cabinet and legislature. It maintains 
permanent offices in Tunis, Rabat, 
Cairo, Damascus and New York. Its 
official missions have scoured Eu- 
rope, Latin America and Asia. In- 
side Algeria, its military arm—the 
Army of National Liberation—has 
raised and armed a regular force 
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of at least 30,000 soldiers. A delicate 
communications network links the 
army with the Arab population all 
across Algeria. In the tiniest and 
most remote douars—in villages 
never even reached by the French 
administration of Algeria—the FLN 
has created party cells and organs 
of local government. 

Within this far-reaching structure, 
organization is a fetish and _hier- 
archical discipline an accepted watch- 
word. “Above everything else,” a na- 
tionalist lieutenant with whom I 
toured some rebel strongholds in 
Algeria once told me, “it is organiza- 
tion that counts. With it you can do 
anything; without it, nothing. What 
is the difference between our little 
grills where we roast lamb, and your 
giant armament factories? Only or- 
ganization.” 

In similar vein, one of the pam- 
phlets used in the FLN’s rudimentary 
officer training schools bristles with 
slogans such as “Where the man fails, 
the organization succeeds.” It de- 
fines organization as “the difference 
between the developed peoples of the 
West and the backward peoples of 
the East.” And at the very end it 
reprints in Arabic a monument to 
the principle of submission by the 
poet-laureate of imperialism: Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “If.” 

If there is no want of organization 
in the FLN, neither is there an ab- 
sence of popular heroes, susceptible 
of being endowed with, at least, the 
charisma of publicity. Ferhat Abbas, 
for example, is a name to conjure 
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with tnroughout Algeria and in 
Paris, too. The son of a caid in the 
French administration and the prod- 
uct of French schools, Ferhat Abbas, 
like Bourguiba who backs him, 
stands at the juncture of French and 
Islamic culture. Like Bourguiba, he 
is an eloquent and impassioned ora- 
tor. Unlike him, Ferhat Abbas is at 
least as poetic as he is politic. He 
made his early forays in the ’20s as 
a pamphleteer under the nom de 
plume of Kemal (for the Turkish 
leader) Abencerage (after one of 
Chateaubriand’s romantic heroes). 
A taste for literary effect led him to 
publish in 1937, under the title “La 
France, c’est moi,” one of the least 
cautious statements ever made by any 
political leader: “If I had discovered 
an Algerian nation, I would have 
been a nationalist. . . . I did not 
find it.” 

Six years later Abbas discovered 
the Algerian nation, and he has been 
working for independence ever since. 
He organized and headed a party 
(the Union for the Democratic Mani- 
festo of Algeria) which swept the 
board in a 1946 Algerian election. 
He has what is as indispensable to 
a nationalist leader as wounds to a 
pensioner—a prison record. He has 
held office as a municipal official 
and deputy in the Algerian Assem- 
bly. Since his flight to Cairo in 1956, 
he has stood in the top rank of 
FLN leaders, being now a member 
of the executive. Though his suc- 
cessive political somersaults show 
a want of firmness that his person, 
long and wispy, does not dispel, he 
still commands a considerable fol- 
lowing among the rank-and-file war- 
riors in Algeria. When I was behind 
the lines with the nationalists, his 
name cropped up repeatedly. Once, 
for example, when I asked a sergeant 
a question about casualty figures, he 
replied: “I wouldn’t know that. 
You'd better ask Ferhat Abbas.” 

A popular hero of a much different 
stripe is Ahmed Ben Bella, an Arab 
from western Algeria with no formal 
education but of obvious parts. Ben 
Bella entered the French Army in 
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1941 and served with distinction in 
the Italian campaign. Discharged and 
unemployed, he found work as a 
nationalist organizer and terrorist. 
He staged a highly successful million- 
dollar robbery of the Oran post office 
in 1949, was arrested the following 
year but escaped, fleeing to Egypt in 
1953. With the backing of the Cairo 
regime, he organized a committee 
which became the FLN and, on No- 
vember 1, 1954, kicked off the Al- 
gerian War of Independence. 

For the next two years, Ben Bella 
was the best-known and perhaps the 
dominant FLN leader. His capture 
by the French in October 1956, when 
a French pilot flew a Moroccan air- 
craft headed for Tunis into Algiers, 
was probably the most dramatic 
single episode of the Algerian war. 
Even the shades of prison walls have 
not eclipsed Ben Bella’s star. When 
the guards at La Santé walked off 
on strike last summer, Ben Bella 
played the hero’s role in quelling a 
threatened riot. Judging only by the 
letters intercepted and published by 
the French, Ben Bella’s clandestine 
correspondence with the active na- 
tionalist leaders is voluminous. Bet- 
ter still, the King of Morocco has 
repeatedly touted Ben Bella to the 
French as the man to settle with. 

What has prevented Ferhat Abbas 
or Ben Bella or anyone else from 
even claiming pre-eminence is the 
shadow of a third man—the founder 
of the mass movement for Algerian 
independence, Messali Hadj. A work- 
er making his appeal initially to the 
Algerian proletariat in France, Mes- 
sali fuses Marxism with a distinctly 
personal brand of politics. He affects 
the robes and beard and whirling 
words of the prophets. In thirty 
years on the political stage, he has 
headed four different parties, made 
common cause with the Communists, 
and followed the way of the pilgrim 
to Mecca. In the days of Léon Blum, 
he was hailed by one of Algeria’s 
colonial fascists as a principal ally 
against “the number one public 
enemy—the Jew.” Since then, except 
for a brief respite in 1948, Messali 


has been living in French jails. Out 
of touch with events, he has for two 
decades been more a flag than a 
leader. 

In these circumstances, practical 
direction of the independence move- 
ment passed during World War II 
to two sets of Messali’s followers. 
One was a nucleus of politicians 
formed into a Central Committee in- 
cluding Mohammed Lahouel, Mo- 
hammed Yazid, Dr. Lamine Debagh- 
ine and Ahmed Mehri. The other was 
a group of skilled field organizers 
including Ben Bella, Mustafa Ben 
Boulaid, Ait Ahmed Hocine and 
Mohammed Khider. They built up 
and maintained in Messali’s name a 
cell system extending throughout Al- 
geria and among the Algerians work- 
ing in France. By the end of World 
War II, they were itching for action. 

Twice there were false starts. In 
1945, a premature uprising during 
a V-E Day celebration in the town 
of Setif provided the French with 
a pretext for a massive campaign of 
repression in which at least several 
thousand Arabs were killed. In 1950, 
an underground movement (the Or- 
ganisation Secréte or OS) was 
broken up when a “traitor,” who 
was being spirited into Tunisia un 
der the influence of chloroform, re- 
covered consciousness and gave the 
alarm to the French border police. 
In the next few weeks, Ben Bella 
and almost all the “Organizers” were 
arrested. 

The double failure produced a 
three-way split in the Messalite lead: 
ership. The Central Committee dis- 
avowed terrorism and moved to 
penetrate the French administration 
(one member became Deputy Mayor 
of Algiers) and to strike an alliance 
with Ferhat Abbas’s more moderate 
Manifesto party. Messali himself op- 
posed “reformism,” boggling especi- 
ally at alliance with Ferhat Abbas. 
at that time his only rival in per 
sonal prestige. The fight culminated 
early in 1954 in a comic deadlock. 
The Centralists met in Algiers and 
voted full party powers to the Cer- 
tral Committee. In riposte, a group 
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of Messali’s personal cronies assem- 
bled in Hornu, Belgium and voted 
him full control over the party. 

The third element in the split, the 
Organizers, opposed both the reform- 
ism of the Central Committee and 
Messali’s drive for supreme control. 
Fed up with the “sterile politics of 
the two clans,” they set up headquar- 
ters in Cairo, formed the FLN, and 
struck against the French. 

Because the Organizers lacked per- 
sonal prestige and needed to take 
over the cell system they had set up 
in Messali’s name, they refrained at 
the outset from designating a top 
leader for the Front. Subsequently, 
the Front was joined by most of the 
Centralists, still nursing grievances 
against Messali’s bid for full power. 
Ferhat Abbas’s adherence to the Front 
in 1956 added another complication, 
for he was too important to play 
second fiddle and too recent a con- 
vert to become top dog. Lastly, 
Messali himself remained in the field 
as head of a rival organization—the 
Algerian National Movement or 
MNA—a thorn in the side of the 
Front and a standing reminder of 
the old fight against his “cult of 
leadership.” For better or worse, ac- 
cordingly, the FLN was saddled with 
collective leadership. 

In practice, a system for rationing 
control has been worked out. The 
Front’s nine-member executive com- 
mittee includes Ferhat Abbas and 
one of his followers in the old Mani- 
festo party (Mohammed Cherif) ; 
three of the former Centralists; and 
four of the original Organizers. 
Joint leadership has not impaired 
operations inside Algeria. What it 
has done is to complicate hugely the 
Process of negotiations with Paris. 

The French position on Algeria is 
by no means as stubborn as seems 
widely believed. A weighty propor- 
tion of French leaders, probably a 
majority, know that Algerian inde- 
pendence in inevitable. But, having 
proclaimed for years that Algeria is 
France, they want some means of 
giving independence without pro- 
nouncing the word. What they seek, 
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in other words, is a “solution tru- 
quée,” a trick solution, like the de- 
vice of interdependence which led to 
Tunisian sovereignty or the return 
of the Sultan from exile which pre- 
cipitated Moroccan independence. 
Two such solutions truquées have in 
fact been proffered: Guy Mollet’s 
tryptique (cease-fire—Algerian elec- 
of 1956 and 


tions—negotiations ) 


the loi cadre passed at the end of 
November. A leader of Bourguiba’s 
stature could have accepted either 
offer and achieved independence, 
probably within a matter of months. 

In the Front, however, there is no 
single leader strong enough to play 





France’s game of solution truquée. 
On the contrary, when the Algerian 
leaders assemble, they engage among 
themselves in the sort of competitive 
jockeying that inevitably yields ex- 
treme positions. Their three most 
important official pronouncements— 
the Cairo Declaration of November 
1, 1954, the Soumam Declaration of 
August 22, 1956, and the Tunis Dec- 
laration of last October 29—all stipu- 
lated, in the words of the latter, that 
“there cannot be any negotiations 
without preliminary recognition of 
Algerian independence.” 

The Tunis declaration drew from 
Bourguiba a public disavowal. And 
the subsequent decision by Tunisia 
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and Morocco to offer their good of- 
fices toward a settlement was as 
much designed to force the FLN to 
more moderate terms as to put pres- 
sure on the French. Indeed, Moham- 
med Ben Barka, almost certainly the 
most influential Moroccan politician, 
specifically defined the offer as a 
way “to force a meeting . . . on both 
parties.” The good-offices proposal 
still holds out the only prospect for 
early settlement, but it should be 
noted that, even in accepting the 
offer, the Algerians insisted on in- 
as a_ precondition. 


? 


dependence 


“We’re not exactly calling it a pre- 
requisite,” one of their leaders said 





at the UN last month. “But when 
we walk in to talk to the French we 
expect to carry independence in our 
briefcases.” 

In sum, circumstances have forced 
group leadership on the Algerian na- 
tionalists, and the absence of a domi- 
nant figure dims the prospect for an 
early settlement by negotiation. Still, 
in the long run the FLN’s system 
of joint power may mark a por- 
tentous political advance. For up to 
now no Arab state has moved much 
beyond the political pattern estab- 
lished by Mohammed in the 7th 
century, the crude and outworn 
structure of a leader and his faithful 
followers—monolatry in the desert. 








The Great Debate Among 


German Social Democrats 


By F. R. Allemann 


Bonn 
GREAT DEBATE broke out within 
A the German Social Democratic 
party after last September’s disap- 
pointing Bundestag elections, then 
began to subside. But in the months 
ahead SPD district and precinct 
meetings will prepare for the na- 
tional party convention in June. 
And the convention is to decide on 
the widely demanded “top to bottom” 
reform of the party. 

The SPD started 
strength almost immediately after 
the September defeat, and that made 
the pressure for reform seem some- 
what less urgent. Two local elections 
did much to correct the one-sided 
impression left by the Bundestag 
vote. In Hamburg, the SPD scored a 
comeback under Max Brauer and 
decisively improved its position, 
which had been strong even in Sep- 
tember. Hamburg showed that, de- 
spite the West German “economic 
’ a popular team of leaders 
and adroit, careful campaigning can 
carry the Left to victory. This was 
also apparent in the mayoralty elec- 
tion in Nuremberg, scene of a Chris- 
tian Democratic triumph in Septem- 
ber, where the Social Democratic 
candidate was now elected with a 
large majority even though his CDU 
opponent was supported by all the 
non-socialist parties. 

But the Hamburg and Nuremberg 
victories essentially confirm the past 
experience that the West German 
voter leans farther left in local poli- 
tics than on the national level, where 
not only Chancellor Adenauer’s per- 
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sonality but also the great fear of 
economic or foreign-policy “experi- 
ments” inclines him to caution. Yet, 
the Social Democrats have made 
unexpected progress in foreign pol- 
icy, too. 

George F. Kennan’s BBC lectures 
have not only revived the confidence 
of Adenauer’s critics; they have also 
aroused new public interest in at- 
tempting to find unorthodox solu- 
tions to international problems. Op- 
position to equipping the West Ger- 
man Army with atomic weapons and 
to erecting missile-launching instal- 
lations on German soil, and advocacy 
of a “demilitarized zone” in Central 
Europe—these ideas, which the SPD 
propounded in vain in the Bundestag 
election, have been newly crystallized 
by Kennan. 

It would certainly be an exaggera- 
tion to speak of a mighty ground- 
swell of criticism of Adenauer’s pol- 
icy surging up from the masses. But 
there are increasing misgivings about 
the West’s predominantly defensive 
and militarily oriented _ strategy. 
These were sufficiently audible to in- 
duce Adenauer, with his fine ear for 
public sentiment, to take a few cau- 
tious steps at the recent Paris NATO 
conference in the direction advocated 
by the Opposition. The critics of 
what till recently was known as the 
“Dulles-Adenauer line” no longer 
feel that they are crying in the 
wilderness. 

Particularly important for the 
SPD is the fact that it has broken 
out of its long isolation in the So- 
cialist International. Not so long ago, 


The growing demand for reform of the party’s organization 


is linked with a drive for new leadership and new policies 


the Socialist parties of Europe were 
virtually unanimous in condemning 
their German “neutral- 
ism.” Since then, however, the Brit- 
ish Labor party has adopted, in its 
Gaitskell Plan, Kennan’s pivotal idea: 
that, under certain circumstances and 
with certain provisos, a withdrawal 
of American and Russian troops from 
their advanced positions in Central 
Europe must be sought. The Social 
Democratic-led governments of Nor- 
way and Denmark, too, have come 
out for a policy of “disengagement,” 
indicating their interest in the “Ra- 
packi plan” to remove both parts of 
Germany, together with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, from the zone of 
atomic armaments. All this helps the 
Social Democrats, and there is a 
general impression that, for the first 
time in a long while, the SPD is 


comrades’ 
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swimming with rather than against 
the international tide. 

It is still difficult to say how these 
developments will affect the question 
of a “reform” of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. On the one hand, they 
could favor the traditionalists: The 
stronger the party feels, the less need 
it feels to draw the necessary conclu- 
sions from its past failures. On the 
other hand, the SPD’s previous “op- 
positionist complex” may dissolve 
somewhat in the new political atmos- 
phere, and that would aid the forces 
which aim beyond mere negation and 
favor “constructive” opposition. 
Since the leading “reformers” belong 
to this group, the party’s rising self- 
confidence since September may, in 
the final analysis, serve their cause. 

The idea of “reforming” the SPD 
is by no means new. As early as 
1945, the question was raised as to 
whether the SPD could content itself 
with merely resurrecting the old So- 
cial Democracy or would have to 
find a broader base. Kurt Schu- 
macher, certainly no narrow-minded 
dogmatist, nevertheless opposed at- 
tempts to open the party up too wide. 
Though he did not consider himself 
an orthodox Marxist and was anxious 
to open the party to people who did 
not come from the old working-class 
movement, in his eyes the workers 
had to remain the dominant force in 
democratic socialism. The old struc- 
ture remained. Bored by organiza- 
tional detail, he was inclined to leave 
it to the party bureaucrats. 

This was relatively safe so long as 
Schumacher could direct the party 
machine himself. Strategy and tactics 
were developed then by a small group 
of outstanding people whom Schu- 
macher gathered around him with- 
out regard to their formal position in 
the party. But under Schumacher’s 


_ Successor, Erich Ollenhauer, the lead- 


ership passed more and more into 
the hands of the party executive com- 
mittee, which consisted of the party 
chairman, his deputy, and five party 
departmental chiefs. The decisive in- 
fluence was once again the solid, un- 


Inspired functionary type whom a 
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Social Democratic journalist once de- 
scribed as having all the qualities of 
a good watch: automatic, shockproof, 
anti-magnetic and watertight. 

It is against this bureaucratic domi- 
nance that the “reformers” are di- 
recting their main attack. Their chief 
aim is to revamp the party executive 
committee so that it can become a 
real political leadership team. 

Because the reformers will have to 
reckon with the deep-seated conserva- 
tism of a tradition-rich organization, 
they will have to substantially modify 
their original plans. They would 
doubtless prefer to transfer all the 
party’s organizational work to a sec- 
retariat headed by a general secre- 
tary, with jurisdiction over the par- 
ty’s “internal structure.” This, if 
they had their way, would be Ollen- 
hauer. Since he cannot possibly be 
shunted into organizational work in 
this manner, however, the reformers 
will have to find other means of re- 
vitalizing the leadership. 

One method would be for Ollen- 
hauer to be backstopped in the party 
leadership—as is already the case in 
the party’s Bundestag delegation—by 
a triumvirate of deputy chairmen, 
who, together with the party leader 
and perhaps the party treasurer, 
would direct day-to-day affairs and 
undertake political initiatives, while 
at the same time controlling the 
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work of the party machine. In the 
intra-party debate, this idea has been 
widely linked with the suggestion 
that the party chairman need not be 
its candidate for Chancellor. It is 
recognized that a man like, say, 
Carlo Schmid would have far more 
appeal for the voters as a potential 
Government head than Ollenhauer 
has had. In fact, within the Bundes- 
tag triumvirate of Schmid, Herbert 
Wehner and Fritz Erler, on whom 
the hopes of the innovators are cen- 
tered, it may well be Erler, the 
youngest and most dynamic of the 
three, who would make the most at- 
tractive candidate for the Chancellor- 
ship. 

In the Bundestag, the three chief 
reformers are firmly in the saddle. 
In the lower echelons of the party 
organization, however, they continue 
to encounter strong resistance which 
will hurt them at the June conven- 
tion. That is not surprising, since the 
influential district and precinct secre- 
taries, who always make up a big 
block of convention delegates, are 
largely dependent on the central par- 
ty machine, which has the decisive 
say in hiring full-time functionaries. 

The reform debate inside the SPD 
since the Bundestag elections has un- 
questionably revolved _ primarily 
around organizational issues, but the 
innovators have a definite political 








objective: to make the party more 
attractive to non-members, and par- 
ticularly to the voters, by moving its 
popular Parliamentary leaders into 
the foreground. 

For a long time, the SPD was in- 
clined to see in Adenauer’s mass ap- 
peal nothing more than a carryover 
of the Nazi Fiihrer cult. It stubborn- 
ly insisted on offering Ollenhauer as 
its candidate for Chancellor in both 
1953 and 1957. Ollenhauer, who 
would probably make a good, sound 
“team” Chancellor somewhat along 
the lines of a Clement Attlee, was 
nonetheless not someone in whom 
the masses could see a serious rival 
to West Germany’s “grand old man.” 
Hence, a solution of the leadership 
problem is absolutely essential if the 
party is to make a serious bid for 
national power. 

Posing the question of “reform” in 
organizational rather than political 
terms makes it easier to win over a 
majority of the party membership to 
the reformers. By saying that the 
SPD must become a broad “national 
party” and no longer appear as a 
“class party.” or demanding that 
Marxist “ballast” be thrown over- 
hoard. the red flag abandoned and 
the “Comrade” salutation abolished 
(innovations which the reformers 
featured in their previous offensive, 
in 1953)—hby doing all these things, 
one inevitably arouses the resistance 
of party activists who see in the SPD 
a kind of spiritual home. The reform 


advocates four years ago, led by 
Schmid and Erler, were forced to 
back down without achieving their 
objectives. 

On the other hand, there are So- 
cial Democrats who are skeptical of 
talk of a “national” party, who want 
to make the SPD a militant prole- 
tarian party, but who realize the 
weakness of the present organiza- 
tional structure. Only with their help 
can the reformers hope to achieve at 
least their primary objectives. Hence, 
in the present debate, unlike four 
years ago, one does not have oppos- 
ing “right” and “left” wings. A man 
like Bundestag deputy Heinz Kihn 
of the Middle Rhine district. who op- 
posed the reformers at the 1954 con- 
vention as a spokesman for the par- 
ty’s left wing, now takes the same 
position on organizational matters as 
Erler and Schmid. 

In any case, the old dispute over 
whether the SPD should be essen- 
tially a workers’ party or a “national 
party” has appeared in a new light 
since September. For in the Bundes- 
tag elections the Social Democrats 
not only failed to make the hoped- 
for inroads into the middle class but 
actually lost a great many working- 
class votes to the CDU. This was true 
not only in the Catholic districts, 
where there has always been a fairly 
strong Christian labor movement, but 
even in predominantly proletarian 
Protestant areas. 

The German working class has, 





DON’T WAKE ME 


Khrushchev Says Russians Drink Too Much Vodka—Newspaper headline. 


I had a dream the other night, 
It was an odd sensation. 

I dreamt of free elections held 
Throughout the Russian nation. 


And what was stranger still, I saw, 
Through dreamland’s magic wicket, 

A chap named Khrushchev running on 
The Prohibition ticket. 


—Richard 


Armour 
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through a highly developed welfare 


system, attained a hitherto un. 
dreamed-of degree of “social secur: j 
ity,’ and has learned to regard 4 | 
television set, a motorcycle and per- 
haps even a small car as a normal 
part of its standard of living. Such 
a “proletariat” is hardly likely to 
retain its old class consciousness. It 
sticks to the SPD in many places out 
of tradition, especially on local and 
state issues, but on a national le. 
vel it is very sensitive to any hint 
of “experiments.” The results of a 
survey conducted by a leading pub- 
lic-opinion institute a week before 
the Bundestag elections were very 
significant. During the two or three 
weeks of the campaign. a particularly 
large percentage of working-class vot- 
ers who shortly before had expressed 
svmpathy for the SPD had hecome 
uncertain or switched to the CDU. 
The percentage of prospective SPD 
voters among industrial workers had 
dropped from 61 to 51 per cent dur- 
ing this short period and among ag- 
ricultural workers from 53 down to 
29. Winning these elements back to 
the party has become a primary ob- 
jective of Social Democratic policy. 

The same poll revealed that the 
Christian Democrats had gone ahead 
of the SPD in all income groups. but 
that their strongest following was 
among people who made less than 
$60 or more than $140 a month. This 
demonstrated how far the SPD is 
even from its goal of being the party 
of the underprivileged. 

Indeed, there are many _indica- 
tions that workers, persons with fixed 
incomes, small peasants and_ other 
more or less “underprivileged” peo- 
ple must now be wooed in much the 
same way as the lower middle clas 
—and the reason is that an astonish- 
ingly large proportion of them al 
ready regard themselves as a kind of 
new lower middle class. Only a cleat 
recognition of these socio-psycho 
logical changes—which have given 
new substance to the theory that West 
Germany is being “Americanized”— 
can enable the SPD to reopen a path 
to the masses. 
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Social Democrats divide 


SPLIT IN 


FINLAND 


By Austin Goodrich 


HELSINKI 
HIS GALLANT little nation, which 
has fought Russia twice in our 
generation, resettled 400,000 post- 
war refugees, and stoutly defended 
its freedom since World War II, is 
now riven by disunity. The most 
glaring and dangerous example is the 
current split in the Social Democratic 
party, the country’s largest. 

The SDP split, which is also re- 
flected in the trade-union movement, 
is weakening a party which has been 
the most effective force in combat- 
ing the powerful Communist party 
and its Parliamentary extension, the 
People’s Democratic League (SKDL). 
Unless Social Democratic unity is re- 
stored, the Communists will be the 
big winners. 

The Communists stand to profit in 
two ways. First, the SKDL will prob- 
ably increase its representation in 
Parliament in next July’s elections. 
(With 43 out of 200 seats, it now 
ranks third behind the SDP and the 
Aerarians, who hold 54 and 53 re- 
spectively.) This will enable the 
SKDL to press more vigorously for 
participation in the Government, 
from which it has been excluded since 
1948, 

In addition, the Communists can 
be counted on to exploit the split in 
the trade-union movement. At pres- 
ent, the Social Democrats control the 
central union organization (SAK), 
but a minority of unions (controlled 
by the party majority) are on the 
verge of breaking away. This would 
Weaken the union movement as a 








Austin Goopricu, a veteran CBS re- 
porter in Scandinavia, is currently 
writing a book on Finnish politics. 
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whole and might cause a drift of So- 
cial Democratic workers to the Com- 
munists, who already control some 
40 per cent of all union members. 

The Social Democratic split large- 
ly stems from the fact that 40 per cent 
of the Finnish population lives on 
farms, many of them marginal small- 
holdings. The party majority, led by 
former Party Secretary Vainé Leski- 
nen, holds that these small farms are 
uneconomical (producing only 17 per 
cent of the national income, but re- 
ceiving more than twice as much 
through state subsidies) and breed 
costly seasonal unemployment: hence. 
the country must industrialize. This 
would presumably bring Finnish vot- 
ers from the farms to the mills and 
into the Social Democratic fold. 

The SDP minority faction holds 
that it would be political suicide to 
alienate the small-holders (some of 
whom vote SDP) and that the party 
should aim at collaborating with the 
Agrarians in the Government while 
promoting the interests of the work- 
ing class through higher wages tied 
to the cost of living. It maintains that 
the austerity program advocated by 
the majority group as a prerequisite 
for industrialization and long-range 
prosperity plays into the Commu- 
nists’ hands and that the workers are 
less interested in fine points of eco- 
nomics than in the size of their pay 
envelopes. 

The showdown fight came last 
April at a special party congress. The 
Leskinites turned up with a majority 
of 10 to 15 votes, but the minority 
“Skogists” (named for ex-SPD Chair- 
man Emil Skog) barely missed elect- 
ing their candidate for party chair- 
man, Karl A. Fagerholm. The vote 


was 95 for the majority candidate, 
Vainé Tanner (the grand old man of 
the SPD), and 94 for Fagerholm. 
The minority thereupon demanded 
equal representation on the party’s 
governing board; when it was offered 
only 6 of the 15 seats, it walked out 
of the congress. 

Shortly afterward, the Skogists 
consolidated their grip on the SAK 
by ousting SAK Secretary Olavi 
Lindblom, a Leskinen man. In the 
latter half of 1957, the following 
events aggravated the split: 

e Five Skogists, in an unprece- 
dented breach of discipline, joined an 
Agrarian coalition cabinet against 
party orders. 

e The Agrarians, aided by their 
former leader, the Constitutionally 
nonpartisan President of Finland, 
Urho Kekkonen, sought to discredit 
SDP Chairman Tanner by refusing 
to participate in a unity cabinet of 
all democratic parties under his lead- 
ership. 

¢ The SAK decided to found its 
own daily newspaper. Though an- 
nounced as “non-political,” the pa- 
per was assailed by the Leskinites as 
a Skogist house organ and an un- 
warranted expenditure of trade-union 
funds. 

Last month, the SDP board re- 
fused to include Skogist candidates 
(reportedly about a quarter of the 
total) in the party election lists and 
dropped the five Skogist renegades 
from the SDP Parliamentary group. 
The Skogists are expected to retali- 
ate by issuing their own election lists 
in July. Since they are believed to 
control 6 of the 15 district organiza- 
tions, only Skogist candidates will 
be nominated in these districts, re- 
sulting in a probable SDP loss of 
one mandate in each one. 

About the only bright spot in a 
gloomy picture is that both sides in 
the Social Democratic feud are anti- 
Communist and will not succumb to 
SKDL overtures for a united front. 
Largely lost sight of, however, is the 
fact that both sides are inadvertently 
giving the Communists aid and com- 
fort. 
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Premier seeks to regain lost ground for his Mapai party by enlisting General Dayan 


Ben-Gurion Looks to the Future 


JERUSALEM 
OR SOME MONTHS, Israeli politi- 
F- cal circles have known that Army 
Chief of Staff General Moshe Dayan 
would leave the military to take up 
a political career. Few, however, in- 
cluding perhaps the General himself, 
realize the full significance of his 
move. 

A native of Palestine, the General 
is the son of Shmuel Dayan, a leader 
of the Degania cooperative settlement 
and a Mapai member of the Knesset. 
The fourth head of Israel’s Army, a 
post he held four years, General 
Dayan has spent all his adult life in 
some sort of military service, start- 
ing with British General Orde Win- 
gate’s night squads in the *30s. Now 
42, he is not known to have any set 
political ideas, although he is consid- 
ered a loyal supporter of Premier 
David Ben-Gurion. For two years, it 
has been obvious that Ben-Gurion 
was grooming Dayan as his “crown 
prince” and leader of the young men 
he was putting into top positions in- 
side the country. 

The Premier’s reasoning seems 
clear. Not only is his Mapai party 
losing popularity, but politicians in 
general have been losing respect. To 
an increasing extent, Mapai has been 
relying on Ben-Gurion’s personality 
alone to hold the loyalty of the elec- 
torate. 





With this article, A. V. Sherman be- 
gins his assignment as THE New 
LEADER’s correspondent in Jerusalem. 
Born in England, he came to Israel 
in 1952. He has written for Com- 
mentary and other publications. 





By A. V. Sherman 


Old Socialist slogans are no longer 
effective. With three-fourths of the 
national income out of private hands, 
utopia is still far from sight. Pub- 
licly-owned and_trade-union-owned 
enterprises have had more than their 
share of labor troubles; the working 
class has not emerged in the image 
Neither will “class 
struggle,” “militancy” or further na- 
tionalization the balance-of- 
payments problem. In fact, many 
Mapai members regret that the pri- 
vate sector of the economy, which 
consists mainly of small merchants, 


created for it. 


solve 


has so few entrepreneurs of the class- 
ical or the American type. 

Hardest hit have been the profes- 
sionals and the intellectuals. Their 
living standards have declined while 
those of workers and clerical workers 
have risen, and they have lost social 
status due to the development of an 
anti-intellectual atmosphere which 
glorifies manual labor. 

All of these are significant factors 
in Ben-Gurion’s attempt to bring new 
life into his party. It would be naive, 
though, to assume that Mapai’s chief 
challenge comes from some liberal, 
conservative, capitalist, professional 
or intellectual movement. 

The real threat to the Premier’s 
dominant moderate-socialist organi- 
zation comes from the extreme left- 
wing parties. Its roots lie in the con- 
tradictions of the Left’s basic attitudes 
toward democracy and Communism. 
True, these contradictions are com- 
mon to left-wing movements through- 
out the world. But in Israel, which 
is governed by a left-wing coalition, 
they are especially unsettling. 


First of all, preoccupation with 
pressing national problems from the 
mid-’30s to 1949 left Israel free from 
the currents which affected European 
Socialists during that period. The 
establishment of Israel in 1948 found 
the Israelis living very much 
in the climate of the ’30s. 

Secondly, under a_proportional- 
representation system with a dozen 
parties in the field, Mapai, whose 
philosophy is closest to Western 
Social Democracy, has been unable 
to secure a clear majority. Despite 
fundamental differences on questions 
of foreign policy and relations with 
the Communist world, Mapai _ has 
based its coalition on what it calls 
the “three workers’ parties.” Mapai’s 
two extreme left partners are Mapam 
and Achdut Avoda, which attempt to 
combine pro-Communism, “revolu- 
tionary socialism,” etc. with varying 
degrees of Zionism, Israeli patriot- 
ism, and a willingness to accept finan- 
cial aid from Western Jewry and the 
West in general. (Mapam, the more 
extreme of the two, contains a mi- 
nority which puts loyalty to world 
Communism first. The leaders of this 
faction, which includes two of the 
party’s seven Knesset members, are 
believed by some to accept Commu- 
nist party discipline.) 

Thirdly, Israel’s frustrating posi- 
tion as a Soviet target which does not 
enjoy Western support has reinforced 
neutralist feelings. This is even true 
among those who are strongly op- 
posed to Communism and identify 
themselves with the West. 

Finally, Israel’s peculiar social 
structure makes membership in the 
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Government far more important to 
Mapam and Achdut Avoda than 
would normally be the case with 
Western political parties. To be sure, 
‘Mapai occupies all key ministries, 
and its decisions are diametrically 
opposed to “revolutionary socialist” 
principles. But 70 to 80 per cent of 
the national income is controlled 
by the Government—either directly, 
through the Histadrut, through co- 
operatives affiliated with the Hista- 
drut, or through the Jewish Agency. 
And this is divided up pretty much 
by direct party decisions at various 
levels. In fact, tens of thousands of 
active party workers are employed 
full time by these party-controlled 
enterprises, and there is a high de- 
eree of correlation between their 
party standing and their position in 
the enterprises. The success or fail- 
ue of a party, therefore, depends not 
so much on its policies as on the 
number of jobs at its disposal. In 
addition, since the party is the most 
important avenue to social and eco- 
nomic mobility, its rise or fall has 
some of the effects that elsewhere 
amount to a social revolution. 

Thus Mapam, whose access to pros- 
perity since it joined the Government 
in mid-1955 has been a subject for 
much amused comment, cannot af- 
ford to quit the coalition over mat- 
rs of ideology or foreign policy. To 
begin with, it would lose control over 
the Ministry of Development, a hold- 
ing company for about a dozen out- 
fits whose assets total approximately 
$110 million, and which receives an 
annual budget in the neighborhood 
of $16.5 million. It would also lose 
the benefits received by its kibbutzim, 
lew of which could stay alive with- 
} cut some form of aid. Significantly, 
the only time that Mapam’s ministers 
theatened to resign was over a juris- 
dictional dispute between the Minis- 
ty of Development, which controls 
the port of Eilath and has staffed it 
} with Mapam members, and the Min- 
stty of Transport, which claimed the 
port came under its rule. 

At first sight, all this would seem 
‘0 be far from Marxism-Leninism, 
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and even to offer the best promise 
for the erosion of ideological fanati- 
cism. However, to maintain and 
strengthen their position in the vari- 
ous Government agencies, Mapam 
and Achdut Avoda must keep their 
adherents “militant”; otherwise, all 
power will gravitate toward Mapai. 
They must, therefore, stress the differ- 
ences between themselves and Mapai 
and between one another. “Issue con- 
defense 


sciousness” is their only 


against the question, “Why three 


workers’ parties?” 
The two easiest issues to push are 





ae 


MOSHE DAYAN: NEW MAPAI SYMBOL 


domestic militancy and “solidarity 
with the socialist, progressive camp,” 
or what is more popularly known as 
“positive neutralism” and anti- 
Americanism, 

But militancy (i.e., demands for 
higher wages and opposition to effi- 
ciency dismissals) has been bringing 
decreasing returns under conditions 
here. This is particularly true because 
the employer may be a Mapam or 
Achdut Avoda department, the need 
for eliminating waste is a major 
topic of conversation, and slogans 
about hard work and austerity for 
national development and immi- 
grant absorption compete in emo- 
tional appeal with slogans about 
class struggle and higher living 
standards. 





Consequently, the only real issue 
remaining is “positive neutrality,” 
and the extent to which this is used 
depends on the most extreme ele- 
ments. For if the Communists or the 
Communist-oriented wing of Mapam 
push a line, the rest of Mapam and 
Achdut Avoda tend to fall in line. 
This is partly because they fear be- 
ing outflanked from the “left,” and 
partly because they still believe many 
things Communists believe. Experi- 
ence has taught them that their ideol- 
ogy is no longer adequate, but, being 
in their 50s and 60s, they are natur- 
ally reluctant to carry out an agoniz- 
ing reappraisal. They don’t want to 
give up their comforting feeling of 
superiority over the “reformists,” and 
—perhaps unconsciously—they rec- 
ognize the damaging effect that an 
admission of wrong judgment would 
have on their power. 

As for Mapai, in one respect it re- 
sembles the British Labor party dur- 
ing its 1945-51 period in office. Hav- 
ing to cope with the “facts of life” 
has accelerated the maturing process 
in the higher echelons. There is a lag 
where the rest of the party is con- 
cerned, however, which creates ten- 
sion that erupts in sporadic revolts. 
Understandably, Ben-Gurion and his 
colleagues are sensitive to pressure 
from the left, particularly since they 
cannot depend on the maturity of the 
non-left parties in foreign-policy mat- 
ters. But Arab and Soviet hostility, 
and dependence on Western economic 
aid, leaves little room for coddling. 

The resultant situation is_ illus- 
trated by the recent Cabinet crisis. 
This began with the Government’s 
decision to send a secret emissary 
to West Germany in quest of arms. 
Achdut Avoda leader Yitzchak Ta- 
benkin leaked some of the facts to 
his party newspaper, Lamerchav. 
Then he criticized the secret mission 
on the grounds that it would make 
the Soviet Union “hate Israel even 
more,” and that trade with Germany 
was reprehensible. Tabenkin obvi- 
ously saw this as an issue which 
would win Achdut Avoda the appro- 
val of “positive neutralists” and oth- 





er neutralists, and could be used to 
exploit the anti-German feeling of non- 
leftists. (This is strong but hardly 
equals the bitterness that existed in 
1952 when the Government pushed 
through the reparations agreement. ) 

Ben-Gurion confirmed his 
riority as a political tactician by 
using the leak to force a showdown 
with the extreme Left, which had 
been harassing him more than usual 
in recent months. He turned the leak 
into a constitutional crisis involving 
defense and security rather than for- 
eign policy, and handed in his gov- 


supe- 


ernment’s resignation. As a condition 
for inclusion in a new government, 
he demanded that Mapam and Achdut 
Avoda accept a new rule concerning 
collective Cabinet responsibility and 
the inviolability of Cabinet secrets 
and foreign affairs. This requires a 
minister to resign if he or his fellow 
party members in Parliament fail to 
vote with the Government when any 
“for or against” vote is being taken. 
The Government also dealt with the 
problem of politically inspired leaks. 


Mapai has 8 of the 15 Cabinet 
members—as against two each for 
Mapam and Achdut Avoda—and is 
usually supported by the three non- 
left members (two of whom repre- 
sent religious parties). Thus Mapam 
and Achdut Avoda are virtually 
bound to accept Mapai’s policies on 
all major matters of foreign policy, 
defense, and to some extent eco- 
nomics. This is the price they pay 
for a foothold in the Government. 

But it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that Ben-Gurion scored a per- 
manent victory over his left-wing 
opponents. His cautious approaches 
to NATO and “Europe,” which he 
considers vital to Israel’s future, will 
intensify Moscow’s hate campaign. 
As in the past, it will be echoed by 
Israeli Communists, Mapam and at 
least part of Achdut Avoda. Thus, 
Ben-Gurion’s victory only tends to 
bring the next crisis closer, and the 
issue will eventually have to be set- 
tled at the polls. 

Apparently, the Premier feels that 
Moshe Dayan has the qualities which 
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are essential to Mapai’s victory, He 
can draw on rising nationalist sep. 
timents and has the advantage of not 
being considered a_ politician. Hef 





can be counted on for support off 
economic and foreign policies dis 
tasteful to the extreme Left, and his 
leadership may help halt the growth 
of the extreme right-wing Herut, 

Dayan’s new political role does 
not signify the Army’s entry into 
politics any more than General Eisen. 
hower’s candidacy for the Presidency 
in 1952. He resigned from his pos W 
and announced that he intended tp 
study philosophy to stress that tl nadir, 
was “not bringing the Army into Foster 
politics.” But his choice by Mapai terrific 
reflects the fact that the Army has by sides 
far the highest prestige of any insti: sputnil 
tution in Israel today. , Vangu 

Ben-Gurion’s ultimate objective, oif meetin 
course, is to gain sufficient time to “Peet 
institute reforms that will insure the} #0" 
country’s stability after his  retire- mande 
ment. Chief among these is a change that 1 
in the electoral system from propor- He | 
tional representation to constituency had de 
elections, which would eliminate hav- aflairs 
ing 12 parties in the Knesset and five him a 
parties in the Cabinet—as well as the f @" wi 
blackmail and horse-trading that now of the 
must go on. This, he believes, would clared 
weaken the extreme Left, calm the reli: could 
gious parties, permit domestic eco-f ™ Te*) 
nomic reforms, and allow a more} °™P@ 
determined foreign policy. der al 

The Premier’s plans may go for about 
nought, though, if the neutralist trend hysteri 
stimulated by Moscow and spreading} “ S12 
among the uncommitted sections 0! Sovi 
the public is not countered by the and ch 
West. If the U.S. and Britain show} * 4 P 
signs of hesitating to back Israel for . 
fear of enhancing Moscow’s popular . 
ity with Arab nationalists, Ber} ~°°° 
Gurion’s enemies will find support i0 Fe Xe 
new quarters. On the other hand, = 
clear evidence of Western support for wo unc 
Israel could lead to conflicts inside - 
the extreme Left which would enable’ ha 
Israel to move still closer to “Eur j a 
ope.” 

i the moment, the views of Wash i 
ington and London on this questio! an 
are not available. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HEN America’s international 
Wire seemed to be at its 
nadir, shortly before Christmas, John 
Foster Dulles became the object of a 
terrific barrage of criticism on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Two Soviet 
sputniks were in orbit while our 


| Vanguard had fizzled. The NATO 


meeting in Paris had fallen short of 
expectations. It was the kind of situ- 
ation where a scapegoat was de- 
manded, and Dulles was assigned 
that role. 

He was blamed for everything he 
had done. or failed to do, in foreign 
Political opponents called 
him a misguided missile. An Ameri- 
can who holds a high position in one 
of the Oxford colleges solemnly de- 
clared that the best service Dulles 
could render the free world would be 
to resign. Industrialist Cyrus Eaton 
compared him with the Kaiser. Un- 
der all this drumfire, Dulles went 
about his business. Today. when the 
hysteria has somewhat abated. there 
are signs of a revulsion in his favor. 

Soviet Premier Bulganin’s insolent 
and clumsy attempt to rule out Dulles 


aflairs. 


a a partner in negotiation was one 
point in the Secretary’s favor. Few 
Americans would be willing to have 
Moscow dictate who should or should 
not conduct our foreign relations. 
Astute, well-informed James Reston. 
no unconditional Dulles admirer, re- 
cently reported this mood among 
Western European ambassadors in 
Washington: 

“The Allied ambassadors, at least. 
Would much rather have him than 
President Eisenhower negotiating 
with the Russians. . . . The ambassa- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Secretary Dulles 
And His Critics 


dors may not like the Secretary of 
State and some of them deplore his 
skepticism about the value of negoti- 
ations with Moscow, but they respect 
his industry, and they would rather 
have his skeptical mind working on 
these matters of life and death than 
the President’s well-intentioned weak- 
ness for high-minded generalities.” 

One weakness in the anti-Dulles 
campaign was the absence of con- 
crete, feasible alternatives offered by 
his critics. They would pounce in- 
stead on some real or imagined mi- 
nor failure in phrasing or timing. 
Dulles has been roundly attacked for 
using such expressions as “agonizing 
reappraisal” and “massive retalia- 
tion.” Yet, if German rearmament 
had been permanently blocked by the 
French National Assembly an “ago- 
nizing reappraisal” would have been 
necessary. And it will be a danger- 
ous day for the free world when the 
Soviet rulers lose belief in the will 
and capacity of the United States to 
inflict “massive retaliation” in the 
event of Soviet aggression. 

Dulles is probably most vulner- 
able to criticism for his somewhat 
shifty diplomacy at the international 
talks which followed Nasser’s seizure 
of the Suez Canal. Here he seems to 
have aroused anticipations of Amer- 
ican conduct which he did not fulfil. 
For this reason, he bears part of the 
responsibility for the final Anglo- 
French decision to resort to armed 
force. Yet, although there is much to 
criticize in the manner of the Amer- 
ican official reaction to this resort to 
arms, it is most probably best for all 
concerned that there is no dragging 


guerrilla war in the Middle East. 

Concede that Dulles, often con- 
fronted with extremely difficult 
choices of action, has made his share 
of mistakes. Concede that his man- 
ner is sometimes dour, and that some 
of his moralizing—an irritant rather 
than an inspiration—could well be 
spared. But, in my opinion, these 
things weigh very lightly in the 
scales against the Secretary’s out- 
standing merit. He has stood like a 
Rock of Gibraltar against appease- 
ment, and at a time when appease- 
ment pressures (presented as “accom- 
modation,” “conciliation,” “realism,” 
etc.) have been building up on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

One could forgive Dulles a great 
deal for his superbly accurate and 
well reasoned analysis of Moscow’s 
consistent record of bad faith in Life. 
At a time when the fuzziest kind of 
“let’s pretend” wishful thinking 
passes for progressive statesmanship 
in some circles, it is good to have 
the man responsible under the au- 
thority of the President for the con- 
duct of our foreign relations point 
out that the Communists have broken 
every provision of the Korean armis- 
tice except the one guaranteed by the 
presence of our troops, and pose 
the question of why we should negoti- 
ate new paper agreements with the 
Soviet rulers when they are in default 
on so many old ones. 

A man who knows the Soviet rec- 
ord, Soviet aims and Soviet diplo- 
matic methods, and who can draw 
logical conclusions from this knowl- 
edge, is a good man to have in charge 
of our foreign policy. History may 
yet say of Dulles what was said of 
sturdy Grover Cleveland: “We love 
him for the enemies he has made.” 
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Maritain on History 


On the Philosophy of History. 
By Jacques Maritain. 
Scribner. 180 pp. $3.50. 


For a long time, in fact since 
Bishop Bossuet, Catholic thinkers 
have been reluctant to approach the 
philosophy of history. Various Hege- 
lians and Comtians had colonized the 
field. Today, we witness a revival not 
only of Catholic philosophy, but also 
of Catholic philosophy of history. 
Pieper and Guardini in Germany, 
although not historians, envisage the 
tragic element in man’s inner strug- 
gles as reflected in the history of the 
race; Henri Marrou and Paul Ricoeur 
in France, and now Maritain in this 
country, introduce Christian philoso- 
phy as applied “to the most individual 
reality—the movement of human his- 
tory in time.” 

The philosophy of 


Maritain’s view, is not a science, not 


history, in 


even a system. He agrees with Mar- 
rou that the method of history is to 
reach some universal historical ob- 
ject through the gathering of facts. 
Not of all facts, which is the positiv- 
ist’s dream, but inevitably of facts se- 
lected in a certain way, according to 
the historian’s previous and growing 
commitment to a philosophical truth. 
In this sense, every historian is a phi- 
losopher of history; the latter’s role 
need not be especially exalted as 
Hegel claimed. A philosophy of his- 
tory may offer partial insights; it 
cannot explain the course of events, 
let alone consider it subject to laws. 
“Necessity” is a term borrowed from 
science; applied to the road which 
lies ahead of mankind, it may all too 
easily become an instrument of com- 
pulsion: Law, from being necessary, 
may become “necessitating” as well. 

What field of investigation re- 
mains, then, for the Catholic philoso- 
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pher of history? Interpretations, an- 
swers Maritain, partial insights, the 
discovery of intelligible directions. 
His guiding lines are the two great 
facts that his religion teaches him: 
God is free and so is man. History 
is always somewhere at the point of 
intersection of these two freedoms. 

Maritain realizes that, for the 
Christian, history has a beginning 
and an end, but that the end of man- 
kind’s historical existence is not the 
end of man himself. God is free and 
all-powerful. He may stop halfway 
any worldly goal and also the whole 
course of history; and man is an ar- 
row hurled from a bow so taut as to 
fly beyond earthly imperfections, to- 
ward eternal life. 

In a then, the Catholic 
dominates history by the conscious- 
ness that he has of his extra-histori- 
cal, higher goal. He does not have to 
fulfil an historical destiny, and this 


sense, 


gives him modesty and patience. But 
in another sense his views may sug- 
gest to him an attitude of compla- 
cency, or, as even Péguy reproached 
him, of reluctance to come to terms 
with the world. And it is true that 
the religious thinker generally con- 
ceives of the social order as a reflec- 
tion of divine order. Consequently, he 
prefers order to change, for while, 
from the religious standpoint, change 
is essentially superficial, order ex- 
presses the deep reality of the uni- 
verse. Pope Leo XIII wrote in the 
encyclical Rerum Novarum, which 
dealt with the causes and remedies of 
economic misery: “To suffer and to 
endure is the lot of humanity. Let 
men try as they may, no strength and 
no artifice will ever succeed in ban- 





. : } dom 
ishing from human life the ills and) iy 4 


troubles which beset it.” 
Maritain’s philosophy of history is 


nor il 


he fi 


in harmony with this line of reason. / plishr 


ing, although the political and social 
consciousness of our age dictates to 
him an attitude that may be called 
more nuancé. Since the 1920s, Mari- 
tain has been a staunch advocate of 
liberal Catholicism, seeking points of 


contact between the sacral civiliza. | 


tion of the Christian past and the 
profane civilization of the modern 
age. In his works on political phi- 
losophy, democracy, and the rela. 
tionship between Church and State, 
he has suggested that Catholics un- 
derstand the nature of the new, plu- 
ralistic society and the fact that it 
grants equal juridical status to vari- 
ous religions. This, he emphasizes, 
should not discourage Catholics from 
trying to give a vitally Christian 
orientation to modern civilization. 

Maritain had addressed himself to 
the French Catholic élite of the 1920s 
and 1930s. From 1932 on, he, to- 
gether with Emanuel Mounier, found- 
er-editor of Esprit, began to exert a 
strong influence on leading Catholic 
laymen, on the younger members of 
the clergy, seminarians, intellectuals, 
and Catholic labor unions. Two dec- 
ades later, the original and powerful 
synthesis that Maritain has worked 
out has become one of the most 
significant currents of Catholic phi- 
losophy and social thought, although 
it is by no means popular in all 
circles. Its great impact on Catholic 
and non-Catholic intellectuals can 
be traced to the fact that it recon- 
ciles the Catholic world view with 
the experience of modern man. 

In The Philosophy of History, Mar- 
itain repeats what he 
Humanisme_ intégral, namely that 
good and evil are not divided in the 
world: they “grow together,” and 
their conflicts create a permanent 
tension. “This state of tension and 
of war,” he wrote in the earlier work, 
“is necessary to the growth of his- 
tory; it is at this condition that tem- 
poral history prepares, enigmatically, 
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‘dom of God.” Thus the Christian 

| will be neither disappointed by evil, 
nor impatient with the contradictions 
he finds between plan and accom- 

‘ plishment. Yet he will not be passive, 
he will be a participant in history. 
'“The Christian knows,” Maritain 
writes in his present book, “that this 
world will never be fully reconciled 
with Christ within history. . . . This 
is all the more reason why we should 
strive toward it. Thus the Christian 
will never have rest within history— 
and that’s perfectly proper to his 
condition.” 
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vari- 
izes, | Lhe Soviet Secret Police. 
rom | £4: by Simon Wolin & Robert M. Slusser. 
tian | Praeger. 408 pp. $8.00. 
“Uh A GREAT DEAL has been written 
999; | about the Soviet secret police, but 
to. , 20 attempt has hitherto been made to 
ind. | “tite a real history of it. There are 
rt a | 200d reasons for this: The Soviet se- 
‘lic | tet Police is extremely large and 
= of | complex; it plays an enormous role 
ra, | 2 Soviet foreign and domestic pol- 
dec. | iY; its functions are incredibly var- 
ful ied and all-embracing, so that to call 
ked 4 ita “police” is actually to mislead the 
oan] Western reader; its activities are kept 
oh strictly secret; it publishes no re- 
uch | Ports on its structure, budget, per- 
all sonnel or activity. We are almost to- 
ia tally ignorant of the legislation on 
a y the basis of which it functions and 
en which defines its authority, just as 
vith | “@ ate ignorant of the changes made 
during the repeated reorganizations 
re of the apparatus (its transformation 
a ftom the Cheka into the GPU in 1922, 
that be the GPU into the NKVD in 
re 1934, etc.). As a result, after 40 
and | Scar, we still cannot write a brief, 
vent | curate outline of its development. 
ail It is virtually forbidden to write 
alt about the secret police inside the 
his f USSR; with a few exceptions, the 
em: | ‘lite literature dealing with it has 
lly, j been produced outside Russia and 
as _ “nsists primarily of accounts writ- 
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We see, then, that the eschatologi- 
cal view of history does not prevent 
Maritain from insisting that man’s 
historical participation has a mean- 
ing—indeed, that by his moral stand 
the Christian is committed to action. 
Nor is this action circumscribed by 
a provincialism so frequent in the 
writings of religious thinkers; Mari- 
tain makes room for the non-believer, 
not for what he calls his errors, but 
for the man as a free agent, groping 
in the darkness of history toward 
more light. Let me quote a passage 
from Humanisme intégral that I find 


illustrative of the intellectual context 
in which this work should be read: 

“Integral humanism . . . requires 
a place, not for the errors of Luther 
and Voltaire, but for Voltaire and 
Luther who, in spite of these errors, 
have contributed to certain growths 
in the history of men. . . . They exist 
in my universe of culture, they have 
therein their function and their role; 
there I pursue with them my dia- 
logue; and even when I combat them 
and we give each other no quarter, 
they continue to exist and to be alive 
for me.” 
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Communism’s Terror 


Machine 


Reviewed by Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


Author, “Azeff the Spy”; co-author, 


“Forced Labor in Soviet Russia” 


ten by its victims. If critically veri- 
fied, this literature is of tremendous 
value, but it is inevitably one-sided, 
since the authors could observe only 
a small part of the activity of the 
secret police. Of greatest interest, of 
course, are the reports of people who 
have served in the apparatus and then 
broken with it, but there are few 
such reports and their authors rarely 
are completely candid. 

As a result, despite all that has 
been written on the apparatus of 
Soviet terror, real study of its his- 
tory has not yet begun. We have all 
the more reason, then, to welcome 
this book, which can rightly be called 
the first attempt at a really scientific 
approach. Not all of its parts are 
equally valuable and not all the con- 
clusions drawn by the various con- 
tributors are indisputable, but, even 
in the case of debatable conclusions, 
we owe the editors a debt of grati- 
tude for raising all these problems. 
No student of the history of the So- 
viet regime can ignore this book. 

The book consists of two sections. 
The larger one, occupying a total of 
292 pages, contains nine accounts by 


five former Soviet citizens who left 
the USSR during or after World War 


II. They deal with various aspects of 
the organization and work of the So- 
viet secret police, and they differ no- 
ticeably both in the amount of factual 
content and in the validity of their 
conclusions. (The articles by V. P. 
Artemyev are the most valuable.) 
Taken as a whole, they do much to 
advance our understanding of the 
structure and mechanics of the Soviet 
police apparatus. One must bear in 
mind, however, that they describe 
that apparatus as it existed five years 
ago, in the first months after Stalin’s 
death, when the MGB and MVD were 
combined under the overall leader- 
ship of Lavrenti P. Beria. Today, the 
structure of the secret-police appara- 
tus is substantially different. 
Somewhat distinct from the others 
as to subject matter is the article by 
K. Shteppa, “Felix Dzerzhinski, Crea- 
tor of the Cheka and Founder of 
‘Chekism.’” The article contains 
some inaccuracies (thus, it is not true 
that Dzerzhinski joined the Bolshe- 
viks in 1903; in 1904-5, he was a 
correspondent for /skra, then the cen- 
tral organ of the Mensheviks), but 
in the main the attempt to establish 
a connection between the peculiar 
features of Dzerzhinski’s life and the 
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history of Soviet terrorism is both 
interesting and well-founded. 

The most important part of the 
book, however, is not these interest- 
ing reports, devoted to relatively spe- 
cialized aspects, but the general in- 
troductory article, “Evolution of the 
Soviet Secret Police,” written by the 
editors. The unusual structure of this 
article (whose basic text amounts to 
only 28 pages, accompanied by 31 
pages of footnotes and another 32 
pages of supplementary 
sources, etc., which are essentially 


material, 
footnotes to footnotes) is itself an 
indication of the type of difficulty 
encountered by the authors: In order 
to establish exact data, they had to 
use and critically compare the most 
varied sources. In some instances, a 
single sentence in the text requires 
several pages of critical commentary 
in the notes. 

Precisely because this book is of 
such great importance, however, it 
would be a mistake to discuss only 
its positive contributions. For the 
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study actually raises problems more 
often than it can provide their defini- 
tive solutions. As an example, I will 
dwell chiefly on the crucial problem 
of relations between the terror ma- 
chine and the Communist party. 
The editors of the book contend 
that as early as June 1918 Dzerzhin- 
ski considered the Cheka as much 
an organ of the Party as of the Gov- 
ernment. They cite as proof Dzerzhin- 
ski’s statement to the press on June 
&, 1918 that the collegium of the 
Cheka consisted of “tested 
tionaries, representative of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Party and rep- 
resentatives of the Central Executive 


revolu- 


Committee.” This statement as given 
is implausible. At that time, the col- 
legium of the Cheka was based on a 
coalition of the Bolsheviks and Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries; the repre- 
sentative of the Left SR Central Com- 
Alexandrovich, Dzer- 
zhinski’s deputy. In fact, the inter- 


mittee, was 
view with the press was given by 
Dzerzhinski in the company of the 
Left SR Zaks, so that Dzerzhinski 
could not speak of representatives of 
the central committee of only one 
party. It would appear that a mis- 
print appeared in the report of the 
interview and that Dzerzhinski actu- 
ally spoke of representatives of the 
central committees of two parties. This 
was, so to speak, the “prehistoric” 
period of the Cheka, when it was the 
organ of a two-party dictatorship. 
The Cheka’s “historic” period be- 
gan after the uprising of the Left 
SRs, when it became an instrument 
of one-party dictatorship—or, more 
accurately, after the two or three 
months of “Red terror” which swept 
over the country as a result of the 
attempt on Lenin’s life in July 1918. 
This wave of executions without trial 
set off a broad protest movement. 
which embraced substantial sections 
of the Communist party. The Soviet 
press in the winter of 1918-19 was 
filled with revelations of Cheka ex- 
cesses, influential group 
within the Council of People’s Com- 
missars insisted on abolishing the 
Cheka altogether and transferring its 


and an 





functions to a reorganized People’s 
Commissariat of Justice. 

Lenin opposed these reforms and 
decided to make the Cheka directly 
subordinate to the Party Politburo, 
with an official representative of the 


latter placed in the Cheka collegium 
with veto power. This decision was | 


never published, but there is no doubt | 


that Ivan Serov was referring to it 
when he recently cited a Central 


Committee letter to the Communist | 


Chekists, written on February 3, 
1919. as a document which estab- 
lished the direct subordination of 
Cheka organs to the Party (Pravda, 
December 24, 1957). 


The Politburo representative on 


( 


the Cheka was first Bukharin, then | 
Stalin, and it was in this capacity | 


(and not, as the authors of this book 


imagine, in his capacity as a Polit- } 
buro member) that Stalin began to | 


acquire his knowledge of the Cheka’s 
machinery. 


It should also be pointed out that | 


the book gives an inaccurate account 


of Stalin’s attitude toward Yagoda. | 


The editors seem to know little about 
the latter. If they had consulted, for 
example, the minutes of congresses of 
the Russian Communist party, they 
would have learned that Yagoda’s 


Party activity went back to 1907. A | 
native of Nizhni-Novgorod, he was ; 


close to the Sverdlov family from his } 


youth and was later an associate of 


Yakov Sverdlov, who in 1918 named | 


him commandant of Moscow. Sverd- 
lov was an irreconcilable personal 
enemy of Stalin. (Sverdlov’s widow 
recently revealed that, during the 
years when Sverdiov and Stalin were 
the only political exiles in far-off Ku- 
reika, they had nothing to do with 
each other.) It was under Sverdlov's 
influence that Lenin for a long time 
limited Stalin’s power, not admitting 
him to leadership in the Party or Gov- 
ernment apparatus. Not until 1922 
did Lenin, with obvious reluctance, 
appoint Stalin First Secretary of the 
Central Committee. Stalin was aware 
of Sverdlov’s attitude toward him. 
and, when the opportunity arose, he 
persecuted all Sverdlov’s henchmen. 
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Yagoda, of course, held a prominent 
position on this list. 

A major error is the editors’ ac- 
ceptance of E. H. Carr’s interpreta- 
tion of the Cheka’s transformation 
into the GPU. According to Carr, this 
led to the GPU’s authorization to act 
“against all enemies of the regime, 
particularly Party members in oppo- 
sition.” This is completely false. In 
early 1922, when the reorganization 
took place, the question of action 
against Party oppositionists had not 
yet arisen. In this area as in many 
others, the authority of the GPU was 
sharply curtailed by comparison with 
that of the Cheka. Essentially, as 
Lenin pointed out at the time, this 
reorganization was produced by the 
need to adapt the terror machine to 
the new conditions of the NEP era. 


Preparations for GPU interference 
in the inner-Party struggle began 
somewhat later, in 1923. They did 
not result from the Sultan Galiev 
case, as the editors of this book sup- 
pose (again following Carr), but 
from the major strikes which broke 
out in the summer and fall of 1923. 
The final impetus was provided by 
the streetcar workers’ strike in Mos- 
cow, which revealed ties between 
Communist worker oppositionists and 
Social Democratic workers. 

This list of inaccuracies could be 
extended, but I think I have suffi- 
ciently demonstrated the necessity of 
continuing research work along the 
lines already begun. The editors of 
this book have rendered a valuable 
service, but it should be only the 
beginning of work in this field. 





Paperback Reviews 


By John Unterecker Instructor of English, CCNY 


S EVERYONE knows, the paper- 
backs have created—almost 
overnight, it seems—a whole new 
race of book buyers. Several million 
people who never bought books now 
not only regularly buy but presum- 
ably read them. (My private guess is 
that a lot of people buy the paper- 
backs because they can be discarded 
with a clear conscience. It seems 
somehow proper that in our world of 
paper handkerchiefs, paper napkins 
and paper plates we should discover 
the pleasure of disposable literature. ) 
To date, the paperback audience 
has been supplied a diet of reprints, 
largely of a very high quality, and a 
garnishing of original titles—mostly 
Westerns and mysteries that could 
not find hard-cover publishers. But 
that audience has recently been de- 
manding and getting somewhat more 
varied fare. With great ingenuity, the 
paperback publishers have even man- 
aged to capitalize on that hitherto 
least profitable area of publication, 
the quarterly review. They offer, as 
4 matter of fact, precisely what al- 
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most every review has always claimed 
to offer: novelty; but the paperback 
reviews, spelling it in Basic English 
and setting it in caps, make it sell 
books. 

Consider, for example, one of the 
granddaddies of them all, with Num- 
ber 12 on the newsstands and Number 
13 available in May: Mentor’s New 
World Writing ($.50). The front 
cover points out (my italics) that 
this is a “stimulating new volume.” 
that it is “A NEW ADVENTURE IN 
MODERN READING,” that it in- 
cludes “part of a new play by W. S. 
Merwin”; the back cover reminds 
us of the title, “New World Writing,” 
reports that it’s “an exciting cross- 
section of what’s new and important 
in the world of letters,” and con- 
cludes, neatly enough, with the in- 
formation that it’s “published by the 
New American Library.” After such 
a sell, no wonder people buy it. 

It is. as a matter of fact, much that 
it claims to be. In addition to short 
stories by Hortense Calisher and 
I. Bashevis Singer and part of a novel 
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cian and his social role and 


finally to the patient. We see 


how the actions of the Ministry 
of Health and of the individual 
physicans are strictly controlled 
by the Party and how the em- 
phasis on production in Soviet 
society even changes the stan- 
dards by which one is con- 
sidered sick or well. Chapters 
on the patient draw on over 
1600 written questionnaires. 
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by Dachine Rainer, it includes Harvey 
Swados’s “The Image in the Mir- 
ror” and Saul Bellow’s “Distractions 
of a Fiction Writer,” two of the most 
interesting essays from Granville 
Hicks’s symposium, The 
Novel. There is also a fine selection 


Living 


of poetry. 

Unlike New World Writing, which 
makes a selling point of the fact that 
its authors are “not of any one re- 
gion or clique or school,” the Ever- 
green Review (Grove Press, $1.00) 
seems to offer in each issue a good 
sampling of one of the major trends 
in modern literature. The Evergreen 
Review, Number 2, blisteringly at- 
tacked in THE New LEabER last 
month by William Murray, was de- 
voted exclusively to “The San Fran- 
cisco Scene.” Its current issue focuses 
primarily on some of the most inter- 
esting French literary experiments. 
Alain Robbe-Grillet, the leader of the 
“littérature objective” movement, at- 
tacks the 
novel on the most basic grounds. 
That novel, he argues, was founded 


traditional “profound” 


on a point of view which assumed the 
world was “our very own, our private 
property, designed according to our 
needs and readily domesticated.” But 
now, he feels, in the chaos of modern 
life, we no longer believe in the 
world’s “depth.” Consequently, the 
new fiction will be a fiction of sur- 
faces. “Objects” will assert them- 
selves, will be of greater significance 
than “meanings.” As samples of the 
new fiction, the Evergreen Review 
prints three of his own studies. One 
of them, “The Dressmaker’s Dum- 
my, is a meticulous examination of 
; * reflected 


a room as it “is,” as it “is’ 


in a large mirror, and as it “is” re- 
flected in the distorting mirror of a 
cofiee pot. I found it fascinating, if 
not quite fiction. The rest of the 


French Albert 


Camus’s essay on capital punishment, 


contributions are 


“Reflections on the Guillotine,” Sam- 
uel Beckett’s “From an Abandoned 
Work” (I assume Beckett 
classed as a Frenchman), Georges 
Arnaud’s “Sweet Confessions,” and 
Eugéne Ionesco’s “The Photograph 
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of the Colonel.” Other international- 
ists round out the scene. 

What are we to make of such work 
and not-too-dissimilar work from San 
Francisco which last month threw 
Mr. Murray into such a tizzy? It is, 
[ think, symptomatic of a point of 
view that finds itself expressed in 
contemporary literary movements the 
world over, movements at the mo- 
ment fragmentary but perhaps ulti- 
mately of the greatest importance. 
The “beat” generation holed up in 
San Francisco, the “angry young 
men” in England, their French coun- 
terparts, particularly Genet, Ionesco, 
Beckett and—nearer the rim—Camus. 
have nothing in common except a 
conviction that the past, the entire 
historical past, has sold them a bill 
of goods. They are not in entire 
agreement about the nature of man, 
but they are in agreement about the 
fact that the past has presented him 
not as he is but as that past thought 
he ought to be. He has, they main- 
tain, been spectacularly fictionalized. 
The past has told us a pack of 
lies, 

It is precisely out of such a rejec- 
tion of the past that new literatures 
arise. The whole romantic movement 
was the product of such a rejection: 
so was the great productive postwar 
literature of the And 
though Kerouac, Ginsberg, Rumaker 


Twenties. 


and Rexroth (the jazzy San Fran- 
cisco quartet Mr. Murray most ob- 
jected to) may not be great writers, 
they serve at least to create a climate 
in America in which a great writer 
may some day find air to breathe. Our 
critics have shouted themselves 
hoarse in the past ten years lament- 
ing the death of fiction. poetry, drama 
and criticism. It seems somehow 
ironical that the only kind of fiction. 
poetry, drama and criticism they 
find acceptable is that dying kind 
they mournfully dig graves for. 

I don’t mean to suggest that I like 
everything the Evergreen Review 
prints. I don’t. I have as many vested 
interests as the next man. I do find 
it, however, a stimulating, often irri- 


tating, almost always exciting and— 





most important—surprisingly accu. 
rate literary barometer. First impres. 
sions are, moreover, pretty weak 
tests of quality. I wouldn’t eat steak 
till I was 12, and I’m currently dis. 
covering oysters are more than pear! 
factories. Most of the critics who re- 
jected Joyce as an upstart imposto: 
later came (as I my oysters) to eat 
their words. Impact is perhaps a 
more trustworthy test of quality than 
affection. We like only that which we 
know. Education, alas—even literary 
education—is a painful process. 

I want also at least to mention two 
other paperback reviews. The Anchor 
Review ($.95), now in its second 
issue with a third scheduled to ar- 
rive “when we get enough good ma. 
currently features 


terial together,” 


almost a hundred pages of Vladimir 
Nabokov’s astonishing novel Lolita, 
an article about his book by its 
author, and an even better article 
about it by F. W. Dupee. Lolita, 
a novel no American publisher has 
so far been willing to blister his 
hands on, was—as most NEw LEADER 
readers know—published in Paris. 
As Mr. Dupee points out and as the 
long excerpt in the Anchor Review 
demonstrates, Lolita is a considera- 
bly better book than its reviewers 
suggest it is. A book with exactly 
that impact I have just been talking 
about, its account of the pursuit by 
a middle-aged “sex fiend” of his 
wise-cracking young step-daughter is 
both ugly and good. Also in this 
issue of the Anchor Review (which 
prints no poetry) is a long study by 
W. H. Auden of the poet’s place in 
the modern world, and an anecdotal 
comment by William Barrett on the 
declining fortunes of the literary re- 
view in our times. 

The first issue of still another re- 
view. Panorama, has just been pub- 
lished by Dell ($.50). Devoting itself 
exclusively to factual material re- 
printed from a very wide range of 
hooks and magazines, it includes re- 
ports on such varied subjects as the 
nature of the brain, the life of a 
pigmy village, and a normal season’s 
activity in an ant colony. 
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Little Rock’s Voice of Reason 


An Epitaph for Dixie. 
By Harry S. Ashmore. 
Norton. 189 pp. $3.50. 


An EpITaPH FoR DIXIE proves an- 
other point, if additional proof is 
needed, about Harry S. Ashmore. 
The executive editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette is not only one of the finest 
sory-tellers around—he listens, too. 
He listens with a perception and com- 
passion that place him among the 
most illuminating of writers explor- 
ing the mind and heart of the South 
today. 

Ashmore’s formulation of the di- 
lemma in race relations facing the 
South is a simple, meaningful one. It 
applies in every community where 
Negroes have congregated in consid- 
erable numbers. It is this: The Amer- 
ican white is not yet ready to accept 
the Negro as his equal; the Ameri- 
can Negro is no longer willing to ac- 
cept anything else. Ashmore believes 
the dilemma will be resolved and the 
Negro will get his rights. But he is a 
realist and his book is a serious—yet 
astonishingly lively and readable— 
treatment of the complex problems 
and attitudes that beset the South 
today and will shape its future. 

Ashmore is a native of Greenville, 
South Carolina, the grandson of a 
Confederate soldier. He has neither 
atrant pride nor embarrassment over 
the South. His perspective and con- 
cerns are American, not regional. It 
isa source of pure delight to find a 
Southerner heretic enough to call 
Sidney Lanier “a minor poet.” But 
then, Ashmore always speaks his 
piece, His front-page editorials cov- 
eting recent tragic events in Little 
Rock were written out of high cour- 
age, Ashmore became the spokesman 
for those who wanted to prevent vio- 
lence and end the Federal-state clash 
ata time when almost the only articu- 
lite—or at least loud—voices in Lit- 
tle Rock were bent on whipping up 
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Reviewed by Benjamin R. Epstein 
lational Director, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith 


disorder. His editorials aroused the 
wrath of the local White Citizens’ 
Councils, which singled him out for 
attack. But not once did he falter. 

One tends to forget, until Ashmore 
reminds us, that white Southerners 
may consider themselves victims of 
prejudice. He tells of his first en- 
counter with anti-Southernism when, 
on an early foray North, at a Green- 
wich Village cocktail party, a news- 
paper editor said to him: “I hope 
you won't take this personally, but 
as it happens, I hate all Southern- 
ers.” 

The realization that the Southerner 
is not always liked, Ashmore says, 
is “peculiarly lacerating to the South- 
ern spirit, which is usually genial and 
gregarious. Southerners don’t mind 
being different—indeed, many of 
them tend to work at it—but, like all 
human animals, they want to be 
loved. Their response to the discov- 
ery that in many quarters they arouse 
no higher emotion than pity takes 
many forms. The more _ primitive 
act on the principle that a good of- 
fense is the best defense and de- 
nounce their detractors as mongrels 
tainted by foreign influence. The 
more civilized resort to charm, with 
which they are normally endowed by 
training and temperament; a polite 
man of easy manner enjoys a cer- 
tain immunity to insult. Humor has 
always been a great defensive weapon 
of the South’s public men; a skillful 
raconteur can convert the most bitter 
conversation into an amiable joke— 
and raise doubts that a gentleman 
so mellow and full of human juices 
could actually be guilty of high 
crimes. But most Southerners simply 
retreat into unreality. It isn’t so, 
they say (and with their hearts, if 
not their minds, believe) ; or, increas- 


ingly nowadays, even if it is so, 
you're another one.” 

Harry Ashmore never says, “You’re 
another one.” He sees both good and 
evil in men as in institutions. His 
outlook is neither as ominous nor as 
cheerful—depending upon where you 
sit—as the title An Epitaph for Dixie 
sounds. Problems of race relations 
in the South, he feels, are but a symp- 
tom of its major transition from an 
agrarian to urban culture. The epi- 
taph is for Dixie—old-time, neurotic, 
endearing Dixie—but it is not for the 
South. Ashmore says: 

“When I look out the window of 
my editorial office, I gaze upon the 
bland stone facade of the local branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis. And down the street I see the 
shining window that bears the sign 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. I can imagine many cere- 
monies taking place on the interven- 
ing stretch of asphalt—including a 
third-term inaugural parade for Or- 
val E. Faubas—but not my fellow 
townsmen lining up in double rank 
while the chairman of the local White 
Citizens’ Council checks their bando- 
liers in preparation for a second 
march to turn back the Federals at 
Pea Ridge.” 

This thoughtful book makes clear 
that history does not run backward, 
that it does bury its own dead. Har- 
ry Ashmore hopes that somehow, 
when the new time comes to the 
South, traces of the old qualities of 
humor and grace can be carried over, 
that “the triumph of the thin-lipped 
men is not absolute.” But he has 
no doubt that integration will occur 
—not just integration of white and 
non-white but integration of all the 
enclaves of the South into a greater 
United States, 
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On STAGE 





By Robert Gorham Davis 


‘Winesburg, Ohio’ and 
‘Look Homeward, Angel’ 


HE OPENING on February 5 at the 

National Theater of Winesburg, 
Ohio, based on Sherwood Ander- 
son’s short stories, created a 
remarkable literary-theatrical situa- 
tion. Briefly, at least, three works by 
major American writers were on 
Broadway at once, all dealing with 
the same theme in very much the 
same terms, and all set in small-town 
America a half-century or so ago. 
The other plays, of course, are 
O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into 
Night and Thomas Wolfe’s Look 
Homeward, Angel. 

Winesburg, Ohio, dramatized by 
Christopher Sergel, had the dis- 
advantage of coming last. The daily 
reviewers are unjust to it. Sympa- 
thetically, though fragmentarily, it 
translates Anderson’s lyricism into 
valid theater, and catches his special 
feeling for the dignity and pathos of 
defeated men. If the major scenes do 
not have the stormy authority of some 
in Long Day’s Journey into Night 
and Look Homeward, Angel, the roles 
played by Dorothy McGuire, Arthur 
Hughes, Ian Wolfe and Leon Ames 
have moments of compassionate 
beauty rare in plays of this kind. 
The poetry of the ending gives the 
whole production a unity whose char- 
acter was uncertain until that mo- 
ment. 

Winesburg is rewarding both for 
those who value Anderson and those 
who have seen Ketti Frings’s version 
of Look Homeward. The opportunity 
to compare strikingly similar plays 





Rosert GorHAM Davis, who writes 
for the N.Y. Times Book Review, is 
professor of English at Smith College. 


— which complement each 
other—is not likely to come soon 
again. Both are set in rackety old 
boarding houses or hotels whose 
skeletal structures dominate the stage 
and the imagination. In both, the ro- 
mantic young writer has humiliating 
porter’s work to do. In both, trou- 
bling family affairs have to be lived 
out before the guests. In both, the 


richly 


youth is discovered in a bedroom 
with a girl. In both, the father and 
mother quarrel bitterly about money 
which could mean freedom for the 
son. In both, fatal illness threatens. 
(In Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
also, there are quarrels about money, 
about illness, about staying in the 
creaky old house which imprisons 
them together.) 

Such coincidence would not be so 
striking if the common subject were 
an intrinsically dramatic one. It is 
not. No one is going to say: “Forget 
what you may have read in Aristotle 
or Zola. If you want necessarily pow- 
erful drama—at least in America— 
take for your hero a_half-formed, 
half-educated youth in an indefinite 
past. He has no particular interest in 
ideas or in public action, and no 
marked present gift. for expression, 
except in occasional bursts of roman- 
tic generalization. He is dominated 
emotionally by members of his mid- 
dle-class family who are more im- 
mediate forceful than 
he. But he dreams of being a writer. 
That makes the drama.” 

Such a youth does not even seem 
very dramatic to himself. He will 
find himself only in a problematic 
future. In Look Homeward, Angel, 
Anthony Perkins disposes his lanky 


characters 





body charmingly and is earnestly ap- 
pealing in moments of emotion, but 
by what actor’s means can he project } 
Wolfe’s later career? As George Wil. , 
lard in Winesburg, Ben Piazza has 
more to do. But there is discrepancy 
between his transparent boyishness, 
younger than his years, and his hav. | 
ing already in manuscript texts } 
which Sherwood Anderson was capa- 
ble of writing only after he reached 
his forties. 

Yet the youths and the writers 
they will later become are at once 
present in a way which makes all } 
three plays fascinating studies in 
imaginative form. The adults and 
elder brother on the stage before us 
with the youth are what he later will | 
partly remember, partly imagine 
them to have been. They exist larger 
than life, as a sensitive child con- 





ceives those so terribly involved with 
his own being. 

This is especially true of the dark, | 
wild humors of Hugh Griffith’s father 
in Look Homeward, Angel, and of } 
Arthur Hill’s playing of brother Ben. 
Jo Van Fleet, as the mother, trying | 
desperately, stubbornly, mistakenly 
to make money and to hold things to- 
gether, shows a more conventional 
kind of force. In Winesburg, it is the 
father who is obsessed with money } 
and the hotel. The part is not given 
enough Andersonian depth and va- 
riety to enable actor James Whitmore 
to match Leon Ames as sympathetic 
Dr. Reefy or Dorothy McGuire's | 
youthful, romantic loveliness as the } 
mother. 

What distinguishes these 
from the fiction they are based on is 
the fact that an adult audience gathers | 
in the theater, not to remember theit | 
own youths and the insensitivity of } 
their elders, as when they read Wolfe | 
or Anderson, but to see adults like 
themselves in present tragic separa | 
tion from each other and from theit 
children. It is a sign of the increasing 
maturity of our audiences that they ; 
have given at least two of these plays 
such appreciation, considering the 
psychological acknowledgment this | 
requires. 


plays 
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DEAR EDITOR 





MURRAY 


Congratulations on William Murray’s enter- 
taining piece, “If It Don’t Swing, It Ain’t It” 
(NL, January 20). I roared. 

I am sure Murray would agree with my 
dear old grandfather, who used to proclaim: 
“All damned fools ain’t dead yet.” 

New York City James HENLE 


I am not ashamed to confess publicly that 
I have never heard of William Murray, author 
of the funny, ha-ha, piece on the San Fran- 
cisco literary scene. But for an aspiring critic 
of modern poetry to state, even in a humorous 
article, that he has never heard of Kenneth 
Rexroth is slightly absurd. 

If your Literary Consultant, Granville Hicks, 
is not willing to give free consultations, Mr. 
Murray might try some obscure reference work 
like Twentieth Century Authors. Or, if he reads 
the daily papers, he might even discover that 
Mr. Rexroth has just received this year’s 
Shelley Memorial Award ($1,000) of the Poetry 
Society of America. 

It is an interesting phenomenon that pro- 
found literary critics from Time-Life to Com- 
mentary and the New Yorker, who obviously 
feel that the San Francisco movement is not 
worth writing about, nonetheless feel called 
upon to publish long articles about it. And 
it is passing strange that such varied working 
poets as William Carlos Williams, Karl Shapiro, 
Louise Bogan and Richard Eberhart (a few 
more names Mr, Murray presumably has never 
heard of) feel it worthwhile to write positively 
about the San Francisco scene. 

Berkeley, Calif. RicuHarp S, PETERSEN 


HOOK 


I read Sidney Hook’s article, “The Missing 
Link in American Science” (NL, January 6), 
with great interest and found myself in sub- 
stantial agreement with it, as I usually do on 
reading his articles. It is quite true that scien- 
tists, like most other people of good will, are on 
the whole much too naive in their notions of 
the USSR, and have not sufficiently recognized 
the danger of our own country remaining weak. 
On the other hand, it is important to have them 
educated in this matter, and a series of meet- 
ings, if carefully conducted from our side, might 
be a means of promoting that education and 
also of promoting to a certain extent the edu- 
cation of some of the Russians. 

I would lay much more stress than Sidney 
Hook does on the failure of the leaders of 
American public opinion to educate themselves 
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and the public enough in the need for fostering 
the development of both the basic and applied 
sciences, more especially the former. A thorough 
re-education in the meaning of the scientific 
revolution is necessary for the public in general 
and those in political and business life. Other- 
wise we shall grow relatively weaker (not that 
that is the only reason for such an educational 
process, by any means). 


Bloomington, Ind. Pror. H. J. Mutter 


JAMES 


I am enjoying Hibbard James’s music column 
very much. It is lively and informative, and I ap- 
preciate the fact that it is not overbearingly 
technical. 


Kansas City CHARLOTTE KESSLER 


SUMMIT TALKS 


As the weeks pass, we are being brain- 
conditioned for summit talks. But with what 
summit? With Khrushchev, the Mass Murderer 
of the Ukraine, and his lieutenants in Mass 
Murder, Inc.? Or with true representatives of 
the Soviet people? And what should we talk 
about? 

First, let us talk about the free elections 
promised by Lenin and Trotsky in 1917. Surely 
after 40 years of control of press, radio and 
education, the Kremlin should no longer fear 
free elections open to world observation. Re- 
member, they would still control the counting. 

Second, let us talk about the free elections in 
Eastern Europe and the support of Nationalist 
China, both promised at Yalta. 

When both have been accomplished and the 
Chinese, the Eastern European and the Russian 
peoples are represented by governments of their 
own choice, all other problems will have van- 
ished. We have never been at odds with the 
Russian and the Chinese people. 

Until then let us submit these proposals 
directly to the Russian and the Chinese people 
via radio, leaflet, etc. 


New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 
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EUROPE 


Summer 1958 — 70 days 


~_ a et pa plus North Africa, Yugoslavia, East 

Ger evakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. 

A different iad ra trip for the young in spirit whe don’t 

want te be herded around. All expenses $1335. Write te: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 SEQUOIA (Boy L) Pasadena, Calif. 
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BP Kn MARLON BRANDO 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of T 
New Leader a \ -_ 
7 East 1Sth St. Y.C. Phone, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 











THE WORKMEN'S 
CIRCLE 


announces 


a personally escorted, worry-free, 
full-of-fun 

Vacation Party to Miami 

Beach at the luxurious Crown 

Hotel, 40th Street and Ocean- 

front 


$195.00 includes 7 full days and 
nights at hotel (double occu- 
pancy) two 7 meals 
per cay. — ip rail trans- 


ansfer to a 
I, pa Soura, night 
club party, and other features 
and extras. 


Leave New York City March 29 or 
April 5 (for Easter-Passover week) 


Write Workmen's Circle 
175 E. Broadway 
New York 2, N.Y. 
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COLOR by DE LUXE « Stereophonic Sound a ¥ 
Directed by CHARLES VIDOR « Screenplay by BEN HECHT. 
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India's Newest Monthly Magazine 


THE NEW SOCIALIST 
Edited by G. N. Goray, MP 
Devoted to stimulating rethinking among 


Democratic Socialists—Contains articles 
by prominent writers and thinkers. 


Annual Subscription: $4 
By Air Mail: $9 
10-B, Bazar Marg, P.O. 2532 
New Delhi-5, India 
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Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center ¢ Cl 6-4600 


MARIO LANZA in 


“SEVEN HILLS OF ROME" 
Co-Starring RENATO RASCEL - MARIGA ALLASIO 
Produced by LESTER WELCH » Directed by ROY ROWLAND 
fa W-6-M Release fa TECHNIRAMA® and TECHNICOLOR 
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The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE announces a PUBLIC FORUM 


THE CRISIS IN 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Chairman 


PHILIP E. MOSELY 


Director of Studies, Council on Foreign Relations 


Panelists 


NORMAN COUSINS 


Editor, The Saturday Review 


SIDNEY HOOK 


} Chairman, Graduate Department of Philosophy, 
New York University 


| HENRY A. KISSINGER 


Author, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 
i To Be Held at the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 


| Wednesday, February 26, 8:30 P.M. Admission $1.00 


_ 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send me ...... tickets @ $1.00 for the February 26 forum on ''The Crisis in American Foreign Policy.” 
My check for $.......... is enclosed. 
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F you have ever watched your chile 
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the world for investing part of every pay in United States Savings Bonds. Fomg 
bonds, which can protect her present and insure her future, are savings yo 
cannot lose. They’re Government-insured up to any amount. They pay 3%% 
interest when held to maturity. And they make saving for security easier 
because you can buy them automatically through the Payroll Savings Plat 
where you work. Or regularly where you bank. Why not start your bond 
program today? Make life more secure for someone you love. 
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